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THE QUEST FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


STARK evidences of the crisis 
in America’s economy lie all around 
us but deeper than these outward 
signs and entangled in them is an- 
other crisis—a crisis in American 
thought which springs from our 
quest for security through action on 
a national scale. This is the phase of 
the present national dilemma which 
distinguishes it from previous panics 
and especially concerns the teachers 
of the land. 

When the United States was shak- 
en by the economic crash of 1837, 
in a message to Congress, President 
Martin Van Buren declared that, un- 
der the Constitution, the federal 
government could do nothing about 
it. Moreover he insisted that, were 
the powers available, it would be 
unwise for Congress to meddle with 
the affairs of private enterprise. The 
poor suffered in silence or fell by 
the wayside. In due course came a 
revival of business as American in- 
genuity was turned to establishing 
basic industries and exploiting the 
national endowment in natural re- 
sources. 

Today the republic finds itself in 
another economic crash but the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources has 


reached a point of decline and decay 
and basic industries have been es- 
tablished. The nation stands in the 
presence of an unparalleled equip- 
ment for the production of wealth 
and this equipment is nationwide in 
its connections and ramifications. 

In the course of 100 years the 
whole economy of the nation has 
been altered. The independent pro- 
ducer and owner of 1837 has been 
supplanted by the specialist, the cor- 
poration, the cooperative association, 
and the trade union. The self-suffic- 
ing homestead and community have 
almost disappeared. No one, what- 
ever his virtues of industry and 
thrift, lives unto himself, or by his 
own efforts, applied to nature's re- 
sources, wins security for himself and 
his family. 

While the economic scene has 
been changing, thought has been 
changing, though lagging behind the 
alteration in the economic structure. 
When President Hoover declared 
that “no one shall starve in Amer- 
ica,” and took steps to check the 
course of the panic, he made a breach 
in the historic thought of America. 
When President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, in his message of January 4, 
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1935, proclaimed his objectives to be 
security of livelihood, security 
against the major hazards of life, 
and security of homes, he widened 
the breach opened by his predecessor. 
If economic security is in fact the 
certain reward of individual indus- 
try and thrift, if poverty is the off- 
spring of laziness, then there is no 
reason why the poor should not be 
allowed to starve, to suffer punish- 
ment for their sins. But the obso- 
lescence of the creed has been demon- 
strated. 

Confronted for more than half a 
century by the alterations brought 
about in economy by machinery, 
specialization, integration, and the 
multiplying ties of social living, our 
cities, states, and the nation have been 
making innumerable adaptations in 
government to meet new problems 
as they arose. They did this prag- 
matically without much speculation 
in social theory. The process may be 
simply illustrated by reference to the 
substitution of a collective water- 
works system for the individual 
pump in the backyard. And, as 
Theodore Roosevelt remarked long 
ago, no one thought that his indi- 
viduality was crushed when he sur- 
rendered the pump handle for the 
faucet in his house. 

The history of municipal, state, 
and federal governments for more 
than 50 years is the history of grow- 
ing interventions and actions on be- 
half of the public or collective inter- 
est in a quest for greater convenience 
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and security. Compulsory public 
education was one of the first forms 
of this transformation. The individ- 
ual right of parents to bring their 
children up in illiteracy and ignor- 
ance was denied, and the burden of 
supporting schools was placed upon 
society itself. Public health services, 
parks, playgrounds, hospitals, moth- 
ers’ pensions, and public institutions 
of beneficence, all illustrate the in- 
creasing assumption of collective 
responsibility for the welfare and 
security of individuals. From year 
to year there has been an increasing 
intervention of government in the 
processes of agriculture and indus- 
try, an increasing regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise, a growing centrali- 
zation of control and financing in the 
hands of the state and federal gov- 
ernments as contrasted with local 
governments. The story is told with 
a wealth of cold statistical descrip- 
tion in the volumes prepared by the 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. 
And now those findings are almost 
daily confirmed by presidential mes- 
sages, by report after report on re- 
sources, welfare, and planning, 
turned out by engineers, statisticians, 
and specialists in economy and gov- 
ernment. And the particular propos- 
als are crowned by a great national 
project for state and federal cooper- 
ation in providing assurance for the 
aged and unemployed. The whole 
nation is engaged in a quest for se- 
curity for all men, women, and 
children. 
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THE QUEST FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


We live in an interdependent 
society. Individuals and the virtues 
of intelligence and industry remain, 
along with individual responsibility. 
But without informed and efficient 
collective action, without the sub- 
ordination of personal ambitions and 
greed to common plans and pur- 
poses, Americans cannot win securi- 
ty, cannot safeguard natural re- 
sources, cannot bring an economy of 
abundance into full flower. 

The task is conceded, but already 
voices are heard telling us that the 
new adjustments must be made by 
brute power, supported by the sword. 
Thunder in Europe proclaims the 
death of democratic processes. 

Amid the crumbling structures of 
old practice and thought and emerg- 
ing practice and thought stand lead- 
ers in education, responsible for the 
schools. They represent a public or 
collective interest, as distinguished 
from special and individual inter- 
ests. Yet what are their immediate 
obligations, if any? They may say, of 
course, that this crisis in economy 
and thought is not their concern. 
They may say, “Let us go on teach- 
ing in the old way without any refer- 
ence to what is taking place in 
society.” Or they may say, “We 
believe that a return to the old order 
of 1850 is possible and that the old 
theories and knowledge may after 
all work very well again.” Or they 
may say, “We are pure scientists 
concerned with purveying facts and 
we are not concerned with the use 


of them.” These positions are possi- 
ble as long as society will pay salaries 
to educational leaders who hold to 
such views. 

On the other hand, educational 
leaders may say, ‘‘It is our duty to 
give to pupils a picture of contemp- 
orary society and its trends as realis- 
tic and accurate as knowledge can 
make it. Let us prepare boys and 
girls through information and train- 
ing to take part in this order of 
things, to contribute to its smooth 
and efficient functioning, to supply 
the knowledge and enthusiasm re- 
quired to sustain the common inter- 
est, and to contribute abilities to the 
maintenance of the democratic pro- 
cesses of government and collective 
adjustments.” If schools are to serve 
the society which supports them, this 
seems to be the only position open 
to the educational leader who is not 
indifferent and defeatist. 

Such a position, however, carries 
with it imperatives: 

First is a clarification of thought 
and purpose, enlarging the mind and 
giving it firmness without harsh 
dogmatism, vision without illusions, 
and guidance without bigotry. Wide 
and deep knowledge of social devel- 
opment and contemporary social 
processes, including the history of 
culture. Acquaintance with ideas 
and ideals now bidding for the loyal- 
ties of American citizens. A judicial 
spirit—the capacity to look around 
each particular issue, to listen to 
conflicting voices, even though their 
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1935, proclaimed his objectives to be 
security of livelihood, security 
against the major hazards of life, 
and security of homes, he widened 
the breach opened by his predecessor. 
If economic security is in fact the 
certain reward of individual indus- 
try and thrift, if poverty is the off- 
spring of laziness, then there is no 
reason why the poor should not be 
allowed to starve, to suffer punish- 
ment for their sins. But the obso- 
lescence of the creed has been demon- 
strated. 

Confronted for more than half a 
century by the alterations brought 
about in economy by machinery, 
specialization, integration, and the 
multiplying ties of social living, our 
cities, states, and the nation have been 
making innumerable adaptations in 
government to meet new problems 
as they arose. They did this prag- 
matically without much speculation 
in social theory. The process may be 
simply illustrated by reference to the 
substitution of a collective water- 
works system for the individual 
pump in the backyard. And, as 
Theodore Roosevelt remarked long 
ago, no one thought that his indi- 
viduality was crushed when he sur- 
rendered the pump handle for the 
faucet in his house. 

The history of municipal, state, 
and federal governments for more 
than 50 years is the history of grow- 
ing interventions and actions on be- 
half of the public or collective inter- 
est in a quest for greater convenience 
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and security. Compulsory public 
education was one of the first forms 
of this transformation. The individ- 
ual right of parents to bring their 
children up in illiteracy and ignor- 
ance was denied, and the burden of 
supporting schools was placed upon 
society itself. Public health services, 
parks, playgrounds, hospitals, moth- 
ers’ pensions, and public institutions 
of beneficence, all illustrate the in- 
creasing assumption of collective 
responsibility for the welfare and 
security of individuals. From year 
to year there has been an increasing 
intervention of government in the 
processes of agriculture and indus- 
try, an increasing regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise, a growing centrali- 
zation of control and financing in the 
hands of the state and federal gov- 
ernments as contrasted with local 
governments. The story is told with 
a wealth of cold statistical descrip- 
tion in the volumes prepared by the 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. 
And now those findings are almost 
daily confirmed by presidential mes- 
sages, by report after report on re- 
sources, welfare, and planning, 
turned out by engineers, statisticians, 
and specialists in economy and gov- 
ernment. And the particular propos- 
als are crowned by a great national 
project for state and federal cooper- 
ation in providing assurance for the 
aged and unemployed. The whole 
nation is engaged in a quest for se- 
curity for all men, women, and 
children. 
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THE QUEST FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


We live in an interdependent 
society. Individuals and the virtues 
of intelligence and industry remain, 
along with individual responsibility. 
But without informed and efficient 
collective action, without the sub- 
ordination of personal ambitions and 
greed to common plans and pur- 
poses, Americans cannot win securi- 
ty, cannot safeguard natural re- 
sources, cannot bring an economy of 
abundance into full flower. 

The task is conceded, but already 
voices are heard telling us that the 
new adjustments must be made by 
brute power, supported by the sword, 
Thunder in Europe proclaims the 
death of democratic processes. 

Amid the crumbling structures of 
old practice and thought and emerg- 
ing practice and thought stand lead- 
ers in education, responsible for the 
schools. They represent a public or 
collective interest, as distinguished 
from special and individual inter- 
ests. Yet what are their immediate 
obligations, if any? They may say, of 
course, that this crisis in economy 
and thought is not their concern. 
They may say, ‘Let us go on teach- 
ing in the old way without any refer- 
ence to what is taking place in 
society.” Or they may say, “We 
believe that a return to the old order 
of 1850 is possible and that the old 
theories and knowledge may after 
all work very well again.” Or they 
may say, ‘““We are pure scientists 
concerned with purveying facts and 
we are not concerned with the use 


of them.” These positions are possi- 
ble as long as society will pay salaries 
to educational leaders who hold to 
such views. 

On the other hand, educational 
leaders may say, “It is our duty to 
give to pupils a picture of contemp- 
orary society and its trends as realis- 
tic and accurate as knowledge can 
make it. Let us prepare boys and 
girls through information and train- 
ing to take part in this order of 
things, to contribute to its smooth 
and efficient functioning, to supply 
the knowledge and enthusiasm re- 
quired to sustain the common inter- 
est, and to contribute abilities to the 
maintenance of the democratic pro- 
cesses of government and collective 
adjustments.” If schools are to serve 
the society which supports them, this 
seems to be the only position open 
to the educational leader who is not 
indifferent and defeatist. 

Such a position, however, carries 
with it imperatives: 

First is a clarification of thought 
and purpose, enlarging the mind and 
giving it firmness without harsh 
dogmatism, vision without illusions, 
and guidance without bigotry. Wide 
and deep knowledge of social devel- 
opment and contemporary social 
processes, including the history of 
culture. Acquaintance with ideas 
and ideals now bidding for the loyal- 
ties of American citizens. A judicial 
spirit—the capacity to look around 
each particular issue, to listen to 
conflicting voices, even though their 
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tones be hateful, and to weigh and 
balance evidence. A generous free- 
dom of teaching so that a realistic 
picture of American society may be 
squarely presented to students. A 
recognition by each community of 
the fact that schools have functions 
to perform in this respect which 
transcend special and private inter- 
ests. The judgment and wisdom that 
pay strict attention to strategy and 
tactics and never lose sight of grand 
objectives in personal or particular 
quarrels. These, to borrow from 
Shelley, are the seals of that firm 
assurance which bars the pit over 
destruction’s strength. 

Suppose educational leadership, in 
common with all leadership, fails; 
what lies ahead? Glimpses are to be 
found in the monumental report of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee 
prepared by competent men of sci- 
ence under the auspices of the U. S. 
government: 

“If certain present-day trends 
were to be projected unaltered into 


the future, the map [of the Valley} 
would be a sorry one. We would be 
compelled to show increasingly larg- 
er stretches of once fertile lands 
stripped of their life-giving humus, 
rivers breaking forth in floods of 
increasing severity ... . , industry 
and agriculture becoming ever more 
precarious, the life of the people on 
the land becoming more and more 
disorganized, and a steady increase 
in farm tenancy and of economic 
dependency. Under such conditions, 
local self-government would be like- 
ly to break down and . . . . economic 
and political centralization would 
steadily increase. The comparison of 
such a situation with the final days 
of the Roman Empire is not too far- 
fetched.” 

This is the cold, scientific, and 
statistical verdict of engineers, for- 
esters, and geographers, based on a 
study of indisputable and stubborn 
facts of earth and life. It reveals an 
inescapable phase of the present chal- 
lenge to our American leadership. 


Charles A. Beard is the noted historian. Reported 
from the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, XXV (May, 1936), 139-40. 


alt N the ten-year period ending 1933-34, the number of consolidated 
schools increased by 4,574 with a total of 17,248, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education. In this same period there was an increase 
from 837,361 to 2,794,724 in the number of pupils transported to 
school at public expense. 
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TEACHER SELECTION 


BEN D. Woop 
In the Educational Record 


_S TUDENTS in teacher-training 
schools and university departments 
of education score lower on intelli- 
gence and other tests than do com- 
parable liberal arts students, accord- 
ing to the Pennsylvania Study of the 
Carnegie Foundation. Growth in the 
functions measured by the tests is 
generally less for teacher-training 
than for liberal arts students. When 
we compare sophomores from more 
than 100 colleges who are preparing 
to enter teaching with those planning 
to become lawyers, doctors, or jour- 
nalists, the aspiring teachers secure 
lower average scores on nearly all 
tests except spelling. 

In nearly all colleges, both liberal 
arts and teacher training, there are 
some students who are below the 
ninth-grade average of good second- 
aty schools. In some colleges, half 
or more of the sophomores are below 
this average. The presence of many 
of these students in educational 
classes is inexcusable from any view- 
point that is consistent with profes- 
sional integrity as opposed to insti- 
tutional loyalty. The liberal arts 
colleges that are equipped to provide 
differential curriculums might have 
a low average in intelligence and 
achievement and still be education- 
ally valuable, if not academically re- 
spectable. The contribution of an 
educational institution is not to be 
judged solely by the average intelli- 


gence and culture of its students, but 
partly at least by the appropriateness 
of what it offers each pupil in the 
light of his individual abilities and 
needs. But the teacher-training insti- 
tution should be judged primarily on 
the extent to which its students lie 
above an acceptable minimum of in- 
telligence and culture. I would say 
that, with rare exceptions, no student 
should be admitted to professional 
education classes who is at entrance 
to college below the present average 
of liberal arts freshmen. Since this 
would exclude at least 60 percent of 
the students now in teacher-training 
schools, it represents an ideal rather 
than an opinion. The enforcement 
of this standard might exclude 90 
percent of the students now in a 
few schools, but there are at least a 
few institutions in which this stan- 
dard would cause negligible, if any, 
reduction in present enrollment. 

Teacher-training institutions 
should raise their admission and 
graduation standards as rapidly and 
as high as circumstances permit. If 
they continue to admit students of 
nonprofessional caliber, they are 
morally bound at least to keep them 
out of professional education classes 
and to provide learning facilities 
appropriate to their individual abil- 
ities and needs. 

I am convinced that a mere in- 
crease in the time requirement, 
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with or without prescribed units, 
will not notably raise professional 
standards, but may prevent some de- 
sirable types from entering the pro- 
fession. Whatever else may be said 
of the horde of semi-literates that 
now flaunt their diplomas before the 
credulous eyes of employer superin- 
tendents, they have displayed great 
powers of endurance for which a 
fifth year would be no insurmount- 
able barrier. 

Time spent in classrooms or else- 
where is not a good index of intelli- 
gence, culture, personality, or other 
professionally desirable qualities. The 
four-year, or even a three-year re- 
quirement, if properly administered, 
might give us better teachers than a 
five- or even a six-year requirement 
as administered in the past. 

I propose that we transfer our 
attention from units and time re- 
quirements to the individual appli- 
cants and candidates. Some system 
of cumulative records, similar to but 
more extensive than that recommend- 
ed by the American Council on 
Education, will be an indispensable 
aid. The major aspect of such a sys- 
tem would be the cumulative behav- 
ior record of each student. The des- 
criptive schedules devised by Dr. 
E. R. Smith and his P.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Records and Reports, sup- 
plemented by a systematic anecdotal 
record, would help to reveal pro- 
gressively the habits, attitudes, sig- 
nificant experiences, dominant inter- 
ests, personal development, and 
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social adjustment of individual stu- 
dents. An indispensable part would 
be a graphic record of his perform- 
ances on as great a variety of examin- 
ations as time and resources will 
permit. 

This is a very large order. It may 
seem impossible to those of us who 
have fallen heir to the tropism of 
identifying professional education 
work with curriculum, classroom 
rituals, and credits, rather than with 
the learning and behavior of grow- 
ing students. 

The duty of the teacher to learn 
his pupils is equal or paramount to 
his duty to teach them. Learning 
pupils is just as prerequisite to wise- 
ly teaching them as diagnosis of 
patients is to safe medical treatment. 
Teaching that is not guided by the 
ascertained abilities and needs of 
pupils may be as harmful and inex- 
cusable as malpractice in a hospital. 

One of the marginal advantages 
of such a record system is that the 
future teachers learn from their own 
cumulative records the values of a 
continuing study of individual pu- 
pils for their own later work as 
teachers. This is an especially impor- 
tant advantage in view of the almost 
complete neglect of the individual 
analysis and guidance functions in 
our teacher-training curriculums. 

At present a barrier at the point 
of employment is necessary. It is a 
check on institutions that are em- 
powered to give teaching degrees, a 
protection to those institutions that 
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' maintain high standards, and it re- 
lieves the employing superintendent 
of political and other unprofessional 
influences. 

Perhaps the best illustration is the 
plan that has been used for three 
years in Providence, Rhode Island. 
All candidates to teach must take 
objective examinations covering 
their general culture, scholastic apti- 
tude, and professional preparation. 
Each candidate must be a master of 
at least two subjects and through 
examinations must demonstrate 
scholarship in these fields. These 
examination marks count a possible 
500 out of a total of 1000 points on 
the basis of which candidates are 
placed in preferential order. The ex- 
aminations are of the new-type, ob- 
jective form, easy to correct, and 
comparable from year to year. They 
are available through the American 
Council, and new forms are guar- 
anteed for ten years. 

The 200 points which evaluate 
training and experience are also im- 
personal and objective, since they 
are determined by a scale of values 


and are based on a questionnaire 
which each candidate files by num- 
ber, without his name. Thus 700 
out of 1000 points are determined 
by examinations and facts, which 
may be reviewed and challenged by 
the candidate without involving his 
name. The remaining 300 points 
represent a rating in teaching person- 
ality made by a group of principals 
and assistant and deputy superinten- 
dents who determine the relative 
desirability of each candidate. The 
candidates then are listed in subject 
fields in the order of their total scores 
and appointed as they appear on the 
list. 

National and regional agencies 
can help small school systems oper- 
ate selective schemes similar to the 
Providence Plan; but the problem 
ultimately cannot be solved except 
by more cautious and experimental 
selection at entrance to education 
curriculums, more systematic guid- 
ance and elimination during the 
education course, and much more 
rigorous selection in granting pro- 
fessional degrees. 


Ben D. Wood is Director of the Cooperative Test 

Service, American Council on Education, and Asso- 

ciate Professor of Collegiate Educational Research, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Reported 

from the Educational Record, XVII (July, 1936), 
374-87. 
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THE WPA AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Mrs. L. O. ANDERSON 


In the School Executive 


- HE New Deal gave us a new type 
of education entitled ‘Federal Emer- 
gency Brand.” We have just finished 
our third year of experimentation in 
trying to operate this program and on 
the basis of what has been done as 
well as of what has been envisioned, 
we are ready in the state of Wash- 
ington to make some evaluation. 

The first year, when the order 
came to set up this work on three 
days’ notice, we met considerable 
opposition from the school men, as 
the program was an extra load at an 
inopportune time, However, under 
the able leadership of N. D. Sho- 
walter, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the school men co- 
operated and the foundation for an 
adult education program was success- 
fully laid. 

The second year the program ex- 
panded and improved in quality as 
well as in size. The public thrilled to 
the new opportunity and school ad- 
ministrators, quick to sense this inter- 
est, gave freely of their time and 
facilities. Funds were earmarked so 
that security was guaranteed. Morale 
was built, not only in the teachers 
who needed a vital interest in life 
along with a meal ticket, but also in 
men and women everywhere. 

We began to talk about a perma- 
nent program. That meant critical 
analysis, teacher training, improved 
curriculums, help from higher insti- 
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tutions, and complete mobilization 
of all school forces. Again the gov- 
ernment gave us encouragement. 
We trained hundreds of teachers and 
made constructive plans for the com- 
ing year. Enthusiasm ran high. Then 
came the first blow. 

Our educators returned from the 
St. Louis meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence disgrun- 
tled and alarmed: “The United 
States Commissioner of Education 
had been ignored in the building of 
the 1936 plans. What did it mean?” 
The answer was soon forthcoming 
for every bulletin from the national 
capital carried the significant words, 
“at the discretion of the Works Pro- 
gress Administrator.” 

The appeals of the educators 
seemed to fall on deaf ears. In the 
states where the Works Progress 
Administration was friendly, the 
emergency program could continue 
without disruption. In other states 
where the Administrator himself 
attempted to handle the program or 
to direct it into political channels, it 
was doomed to failure. 

Project after project was submitted 
in our state by those who had con- 
ducted the work for two years only 
to be turned aside as the Adminis- 
trator himself built his own program 
from his own office. Anyone who 
has been through this sort of ordeal 
knows exactly what happened: 
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threats, political maneuvering, pres- 
sure, pitting one force against an- 
other, trading of playgrounds and 
school buildings, and promises of 
patronage for political support. The 
administrative jobs were given to 
those who made pledges or had 
something to give in return. For the 
first time, the emergency teachers 
were asked their political affiliations 
and were given orders as to whom 
and what they should support, Co- 
ercion and fear entered the pro- 
gram. Teachers were again merely 
persons on relief without educational 
status and ruled by a dictator. 

School men who had begun to 
think of the adult work as a part of 
their regular school system now held 
up their hands in holy horror and 
refused to have anything whatever 
to do with the political set-up. Prac- 
tically none of the superintendents 
in our 15 first-class districts spon- 
sored any emergency classes this year. 

The fact that the administrator 
has since been removed from office 
upon executive order from Washing- 
ton, D. C., does not mitigate the 
harm done or condone the system 
under which such political maneuv- 
ering was made possible. 


Education, Washington. Reported from the School 


Mrs. L. O. Anderson is State Supervisor of Adult 
Executive,'LV (August, 1936), 429-30. 
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This experiment has proved be- 
yond shadow of a doubt that there 
is need for a permanent adult edu- 
cation program. We are sure, how- 
ever, in our state that it will not be 
tolerated permanently as a relief 
measure or as a political expediency. 

In the very beginning we learned 
that education and relief would not 
mix; next we learned that relief and 
politics make a diabolical combina- 
tion; and finally we learned that 
adult education plus relief, plus 
politics, equals exactly no education 
at all, but only, as one of our admin- 
istrators expresses it, “a devil of a 
mess.” 

We want an adult education pro- 
gram sponsored by the educators; 
built into the schools as an integral 
part of them; financed and admin- 
istered through the regular channels. 
Our school men do have faith in a 
constructive, intelligent, integrated 
plan for continued or life-long learn- 
ing under the proper leadership. To 
this end, they would ask the aid of 
the federal government for alloca- 
tions to be given directly to the state 
department of education through the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
but without federal domination. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND WORLD PEACE 


HucH M. WoopwarpD 


Jo what extent will our exten- 
sive program of education for peace 
succeed? What are the chief reasons 
why we have failed in the past? How 
is it that the war spirit can sweep 
over the country within a few months 
at a time when the masses are in 
possession of facts and settled con- 
victions which would seem sufficient 
to make war impossible? In 1913 our 
apostles of peace told us there could 
be no war; “the social conscience is 
too enlightened,” they said. “The 
nations know they cannot afford it. 
The world is in possession of too 
many facts concerning the horrors 
and losses of war. War is therefore 
impossible.” In a few months, men 
in Europe would have killed their 
own fathers in spite of facts and 
settled conclusions. 

The failure of the sponsors of 
peace has been due largely to the 
fact that they have exerted most of 
their energy in building up an en- 
lightened social conscience through 
a program of education rather than 
seeking to control emotional public 
opinion by controlling the agencies 
used to stimulate the war psychology. 
The social conscience is made up of 
established ideals, traditions, beliefs, 
customs, prejudices, bodies of scien- 
tific fact, institutions, and settled 
convictions. It is thoughtful, conserv- 
ative, and unemotional. 

On the other hand public opinion 
‘is made up largely of heavy emo- 
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tional response to some particular 
situation. It is a more driving force 
than the calm and deliberate social 
conscience. Its intensity depends on 
the power of the stimulating agent 
to arouse emotional activity and at 
the same time to prevent clear and 
dispassionate thinking. It is possible 
that somewhere in the world there 
are groups who are never moved by 
this emotionalism, but in my own 
state we had some interesting exam- 
ples of this shifting public opinion. 
In 1915 wise university professors 
told how Wilson had kept us out of 
war and how he was backed by the 
thoughtful conclusions of the entire 
educational world. Two years later 
the same faculty with all the student 
body stood in front of the state uni- 
versity and sang those two “highly 
thoughtful” war-time classics, 
“What the Hell Do We Care” and 
“We Won't Come Back ’Til It’s 
Over, Over There.” This illustrates 
how helpless the social conscience is 
in the face of the emotional public 
opinion when the latter is aroused 
by profound and constant stimuli. 

In 1918, when Woodrow Wilson 
talked in the great tabernacle at Salt 
Lake City, we were all for the 
League of Nations. Three years later, 
a man would have been in danger of 
being stoned if he even so much as 
mentioned the League. And thus 
goes the shifting course of public 
opinion. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND WORLD PEACE 


The fact that the feeling of man 
goes much deeper in his life habits 
than does his thinking is a great 
handicap to the peace forces. Feeling 
is easy to arouse, thinking is slow 
and difficult with the masses, es- 
pecially in the presence of heavy 
stimuli. 

History over and over has taught 
us that war is not a question of the 
intelligence of a community or of 
the information and settled convic- 
tions which the community voices 
concerning war, but rather a question 
of organizing the selfish forces and 
the kind of instruments they are 
capable of wielding to stimulate an 
emotional response. 

Today our war forces are better 
organized than those of peace, they 
have pointed and definite objectives, 
a deep selfish interest motivates 
their activities. The peace forces are 
not so well organized; their object- 
ives are to a large extent nonpersonal 
and altruistic, and it takes unusual 
altruism to match a little selfishness 
when it comes to moving men to 
action. Among these powerful organ- 
ized agencies, we might list the fol- 
lowing: first, manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war; second, international 
bankers, who build up great fortunes 
by pitting one country against 
another to produce a condition where 
the people will bleed themselves dry 
in a process of borrowing money 
from these banks; third, domestic 
banks involved in manufacturing of 
munitions and in the control of ma- 


terials that are utilized during the 
war; fourth, the militarists of each 
nation, consisting in the main of the 
entire army and navy personnel, 
who permit themselves to be worked 
into a frenzy; and, fifth, nations al- 
ready at war that decide to bring 
other nations 1n to fight their battles. 

These powerful selfish groups are 
in virtual control of the most effec- 
tive stimulating agencies. Among 
these agencies we can list: first, the 
authorized dictators in charge of 
programs during a crisis; second, the 
profit-minded newspaper and maga- 
zine owners who are willing to print 
anything for money and greater cir- 
culation ; third, the radio, whose free- 
dom is limited virtually only by the 
ability to purchase the service; 
fourth, the picture shows, which 
have almost become a public utility, 
but which are owned and controlled 
for private profit. This combination 
of interests and agencies of stimula- 
tion is irresistible if allowed a free 
hand until the crisis is on. 

If the proponents of peace are to 
succeed in the near future, we must 
fight for the control of the weapons 
used by the war propagandists and to 
prevent them from using these weap- 
ons in time of a crisis. This control 
of certain stimulating devices and 
the prevention of their use by war 
agencies can be accomplished only 
by legislation in time of peace. In 
time of peace, the people are willing 
and able to think; in time of a crisis, 
they feel and act. We must lay more 
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stress upon a program of legislation 
to prevent the use of these agencies 
which the war propagandist uses. 
The neutrality law passed in the last 
Congress shows what can be done 
and what its effect will be. But for 
this neutrality law the country would 
now be flooded with propaganda. 

If the above analysis of the social 
conscience and public opinion is 
correct, then it would seem that our 
hope for immediate results lies along 
two possible paths; first, in a pro- 
gram to curb the war propagandists 
in their use of the powerful stimu- 
lating agencies used to inflame pub- 
lic opinion ; second, in a program to 
utilize the same and other agencies 
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in an attempt to produce and sustain 
public opinion in favor of peace. 

While the marching feet of 
Europe and the Orient give us defi- 
nite responsibility to rapidly marshal 
our efforts to bring about immediate 
results, our greatest possibilities lie 
in securing future results. Here our 
duty is clear and possible. We must 
fix in the mind of the child a knowl- 
edge of these forces which produce 
war, their names and their localities, 
a knowledge of the methods they 
use, with a detailed description of 
the agencies through which they 
work, that the future youth and adult 
will be on the alert to detect any 
insidious propaganda. 


Hugh M. Woodward is President of the Utah Edu- 

cation Association and a member of the staff of 

Brigham Young University. Reported from an ad- 

dress before the National Education Association, 
July 2, 1936, at Portland, Oregon. 


pr OSTERING the developments of public and school library service 
throughout the United States will be one of the major activities of 
the new Federal Library Service Division in the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, recently authorized by an act of 
Congress which appropriated $25,000 for its activities during 1936- 
37. This action will mean the employment of staff specialists in 
school and public libraries and necessary clerical personnel, all 


appointed under federal civil service regulations. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT PARENTS? 


ALICE S. CHRISTENSEN 


In Progressive Education 


HAT shall we do about the 
parents?” 

It seems incredible that school 
officials do not know that the answer 
lies in “cooperation and education.” 
It seems incredible, too, that those 
who do see vaguely that there should 
be cooperation flounder so ineffectu- 
ally in attempting to attain it. Par- 
ents are not, as some seem to believe, 
a perverse antagonistic species placed 
here for the express purpose of har- 
rassing school superintendents. 
School people have no hesitancy in 
undertaking to educate children. 
Parents also are capable of absorbing 
training. It has been tried in our 
community and has worked. 

Our town is an old one, founded 
in 1643, with its roots sunk deep in 
tradition, and it wasn’t until 250 
years later that changes began to 
creep in. For though we are just 17 
miles from New York City it was 
1898 before the first railroad came 
through and people from the city 
“discovered” this rural spot as a com- 
muting possibility. The newcomers 
precipitated a conflict between the 
old and the new which was carried 
into every phase of civic develop- 
ment, finally centering in the educa- 
tional policies of the community. 

Fifteen years ago we still had the 
little red school house—except that 
it was painted white. But the new 
people were dissatisfied. The, did 


not want nineteenth century educa- 
tion for their children. In 1923 they 
finally won in their efforts to bring 
in a new school superintendent to 
make the transition to the twentieth 
century. 

It was a transition not easy to 
make, for the atmosphere was heavy 
with hostility. Ten years ago so bitter 
was the feeling that state police had 
to establish order so the voting could 
continue. But the new superinten- 
dent was a very wise, patient, and 
understanding person. He threw the 
fight into the open by making the 
people shoulder decisions on educa- 
tional policy. They were completely 
informed about each next step: why 
it was needed, what it would cost, 
what would happen if it were not 
made. They had to think about each 
problem, discuss it, vote upon it. 
They were made to feel that this 
was their school, which the superin- 
tendent was helping them run to the 
best advantage of their children. And 
because he proved to them that he 
knew what ought to be done, and 
how to do it, they gave him their 
confidence and cooperation. 

It was characteristic of this process 
of development tlit each stage fol- 
lowed logically when the last had 
been absorbed. When people came 
to understand where this newer edu- 
cation is headed, they voted to send 
their school along that path—not 
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always, but when the older order 
won more enlightenment was needed 
and the next time the vote was favor- 
able. Today, a definite progressive 
policy is established. 

Since much of this ‘foundation 
work” was carried on by means of 
newspaper publicity, word of mouth 
among the men on commuting trains 
and evening discussion groups, pro- 
gress, on the whole, made greater 
strides among the men of the com- 
munity than among the women. 
Three years ago the Mothers’ Club 
was still content to call a meeting 
“successful” if a dozen women came 
to tea. There seemed to be little real- 
ization that such a group could be a 
potent force educationally. 

The school administration gave 
complete cooperation in the trans- 
formation of this Mothers’ Club into 
a School- Community Association 
which has today a paid membership 
of nearly 300 women. Discontent 
was bred by talking — discontent 
among the old conservatives with 
their own type of meeting; discon- 
tent among the newer intellectuals 
with their lack of leadership and 
organization. Months of carefully 
thought out, but kindly, agitation 
brought their reward—the request 
for a new program. This was a gold- 
en opportunity, for there had to be 
a final elimination of the 25-year-old 
conflict between old and new. If the 
program were alive and education- 
ally sound, the newer group would 
be interested. If it were sufficiently 
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friendly and comfortable, the older 
group would remain. The first re- 
quirement was met by lectures on 
subjects that needed to be taken 
seriously; the second, by informal 
discussions and teas following each 
meeting. 

The idea at the basis of the new 
program was the desire to make the 
mothers of the community (and, 
through them, the fathers) take their 
rightful place in the equilateral tri- 
angle—school, parent, child. We 
thought that if we first learned what 
to expect of our children in habit 
formation and character develop- 
ment, it would be easier to under- 
stand what the school was endeavor- 
ing to achieve. So the program has 
developed as a trilogy. The first year 
our subject was, “Habits of the 
Child in Relation to Its Chronolog- 
ical Development.” For the second 
year we asked the question, If he 
should be thus-and-so at each age 
level, what is the school contribu- 
ting that will help make him what 
he ought to be? And having tried 
to find out what our children should 
be like and what the school is doing 
to further that development, our 
next job has been to help the parent 
make his most valuable contribution 
—that is, the development of char- 
acter. That is our general topic for 
this, the third year. Membership and 
attendence at meetings have grown 
steadily—a hundred members the 
first year, nearly two hundred the sec- 
ond, and a further increase this year. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT PARENTS? 


The School-Community Associa- 
tion, through its committees, func- 
tions actively in a number of fields, 
from vocational guidance to obtain- 
ing good Saturday performances for 
children at the neighborhood movie 
playhouses. However, our chief val- 
ue to the community at large is a 
more subtle one: interpreting “the 
philosophy which underlies the ser- 
vice rendered by the school.” It is 
this function which is called into 
play when there is to be a change 
which might be misunderstood. 

For example, when new report 
cards were introduced there was no 
furor, no upheaval. They were care- 
fully explained at a meeting of the 
School-Community Association, and 
again, by the teachers, at each grade 
meeting; then, when the cards were 
sent home, each was accompanied by 
an explanatory letter from the super- 
intendent. Each of these three expla- 
nations was a simple, clear state- 
ment of what the change meant and 
why it was in accord with the basic 


philosophy of the school. Since that 
philosophy—which is the guide to 
everything done in the school—had 
already been accepted by the public, 
merely showing where the change 
fitted in was all that was necessary. 

Right here is the pitfall of many 
teachers and school administrators. 
They have not thoroughly digested 
or defined to themselves a funda- 
mental working philosophy which 
will stand the hard light of day. 
Parent groups cannot interpret or 
cooperate with what is non-existent. 
The administrator must set the stan- 
dard. Too many use words without 
any real comprehension of their 
meaning; and when a thinking par- 
ent dares to question those words, 
the superintendent becomes con- 
fused, hesitates, retracts. Their own 
lack of clarity is the reason why so 
many are afraid, or unable, to intro- 
duce anything new. They follow. 
fashions, not sound educational phil- 
osophy based on the honest needs of 
school, home, and child. 


Mrs, Christensen is a parent residing in Manhasset, 
New York. Reported from Progressive Education, 
XIII (May, 1936), 351-55. 


SALARY schedules which provide a family allowance for married 
men teachers have been adopted in Grand Island, Nebraska, and 
Garden City, New York. In Grand Island one hundred dollars will 
be added to the salary of each classroom teacher who is married and 


fifty dollars more is added for each minor child in the family. 
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tun paper attempts to set forth 
typical points of view relative to out- 
standing phases of educational pro- 
cedure discussed with some frequency 
by college presidents in their annual 
reports. The outstanding impression 
left by a survey of these reports is 
that college education has changed 
greatly during the past two years. No 
longer can it be truthfllly said that 
“there is a clearly discernible lag on 
the part of our higher educational 
institutions in adjusting themselves 
to changing social and economic 
conditions.” The adjustment is not 
complete, and it may not be under 
way in every institution, but we have 
abundant evidence that it is actively 
in process in many of them. 
Management of financial affairs 
is mentioned here because the results 
are of utmost consequence to both 
teachers and students. There is an 
upward trend—though unevenly dis- 
tributed—in financial status. There 
were unmistakable signs of a turn 
of the tide last year due to improved 
business conditions generally, in- 
creased income from student fees, 
and generous gifts from alumni and 
friends. But, like all eleemosynary 
institutions, colleges feel the come- 
back last and upward progress is 
slow. Income from endowments 
continues low, fluctuates, or stops all 
together, with slight prospect of 
early improvement. In addition to 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT CALLS IT A YEAR 


MARTHA T. BOARDMAN 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


the dangers of inflation there is the 
ever-recurring anxiety concerning 
taxation. 

The whole question of student aid 
is coming to the fore. The majority 
of presidents commend the FERA 
grants as of the greatest value. Most 
of the FERA money goes back to the 
colleges in tuition, but it has been 
helpful to them in other ways as 
well; for example, by making it 
possible to undertake services which 
the small size of the regular staff 
has not previously permitted. For- 
ward-looking presidents realize that 
the federal grants are an emergency 
measure and that serious problems 
will arise when they cease. They are 
asking the appointment now of com- 
mittees to formulate a long-range 
program. 

The belief “It Can’t Happen 
Here” is prevalent, but what has 
happened here during the past two 
years is startling. Chancellor Chase 
of New York University, in an 1m- 
passioned plea for fair dealing says: 

“For the first time in the history 
of American education, so far as I 
know, a major university on a pri- 
vate foundation has undergone a 
legislative investigation on the charge 
that it was disseminating subversive 
propaganda. There are, I believe, 
26 states in which bills requiring 
that teachers and students or both 
take an oath of allegience to the 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT CALLS IT A YEAR 


national constitution are either in 
force or have been introduced before 
legislative bodies.” 

Such attempted regimentation of 
academic procedure is recognized as 
a menace and is by no means ignored 
by the presidents. Indeed, it is one 
of the matters most frequently dis- 
cussed, Presidents of institutions big 
and little join Mr. Chase in defense 
of academic freedom. 

Important changes are being in- 
troduced in the college program. 
Entrance requirements are modified, 
more elasticity is permitted on plan- 
ning the individual student’s work, 
regulations governing distribution 
and concentration are subject to con- 
stant review. But nothing done by 
the colleges is more important than 
the efforts to improve teaching by 
improving the teacher. The presi- 
dents realize that economic security 
and opportunity for growth are vital 


to their faculties. They stress the 
need of restoring salary cuts, advanc- 
ing salaries of the efficient, providing 
sabbatic leaves, and encouraging re- 
search. 

Courses in preparation for public 
service and better citizenship are 
being greatly extended. Dean 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College re- 
ports the proportion of alumnae in 
some form of government service 
as being “between two and three 
times what it was in 1930. This un- 
doubtedly prophesies a permanent 
tendency.” Institutes of politics and 
regional conferences on national and 
international affairs are held on small 
college campuses all over the country. 
It is clear that the effect of the de- 
pression has been to make the entire 
college—officers, faculties, students 
—more serious, dilligent, and pur- 
poseful. Everywhere there is an un- 
selfish trend to a larger outlook. 


Martha T. Boardman is an Editorial Assistant of 

the Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 

leges. Reported from the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, VII (June, 1936), 287-95. 


Jw trustees of Union College have taken over the entire financial 
administration of organized athletics and with the aid of a slight 
increase in tuition rates have assumed their expense. According to 
President Dixon Ryan Fox, the chief results of the change are the 
centering of responsibility and the full recognition of athletics as 
education. 
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THE PLACE OF HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICAN LIFE 


RoscorE PouNbD 


In School and Society 


iin far as outward manifestations 
go, in edifices, institutions, devotion 
of the material resources of com- 
munities to its purposes, and its hold 
upon popular faith and popular im- 
agination, organized higher learning 
has the place in American society to- 
day which organized religion had in 
the society of the Middle Ages. The 
cathedral was the most conspicuous 
object in a medieval city and has 
usually proved the most enduring. 
Indeed, the cathedral or some great 
religious foundation was commonly 
the nucleus around which the city 
grew up. Nothing else absorbed in 
so large a measure the creative ener- 
gies of the time. 

In the American city, the univer- 
sity or college or school is as definite- 
ly at the center as the cathedral or 
the abbey is at the center of the 
medieval city. As the medieval man 
of action, after a strenuous life as a 
soldier, devoted a large part of his 
gains to religion, setting up a new 
foundation, or at least endowing 
liberally some feature of an existing 
foundation, so the American man of 
action, after a life of economic activ- 
ity and competitive acquisitive 
achievement, devotes part of his 
wealth to some institution of learn- 
ing or even sets up new foundations 
for learning on a grand scale. 

Nor is this support of organized 
higher learning confined to private 
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benefaction. As the medieval king 
was a founder, patron, and benefac- 
tor of religious foundations, so the 
American state, wherever private en- 
dowment is lacking or even where it 
is profuse, generously supports col- 
leges and universities and even now 
sometimes sets up new educational 
institutions of the first magnitude. 
Not the least concern of our states, 
as declared by their constitutions and 
made good by their legislative appro- 
ptiations, is to make ample provision 
by public institutions for the eleva- 
tion of the people through culture. 
Behind this material position of 
higher learning in America there 
must be some deep relation to our 
life, 

What is significant in our life? As 
our founders conceived it, it was life 
in a world of opportunity, of free- 
dom to take advantage of opportuni- 
ty, of freedom to find or make their 
place among men, of freedom to 
make the most of themselves without 
being held back by barriers of rank, 
caste, or inherited position. As our 
fathers saw it, higher learning was 
the means of making the most of 
opportunities and of freedom. 

If we go back to the historical be- 
ginnings, higher learning was relied 
on to prepare a select few for a few 
selective professions. Hence it was 
higher in that it was the learning 
involved in the high purposes of 
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those high callings. If we look back 
to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, we find it esteemed higher 
in that it led to the most effective 
acquisitive self-assertion. 

The chief occupation of everyone 
is life, and an important occupation 
of every American is participation 
in the conduct and overseeing of 
public affairs. For the purposes of a 
specialized occupation, it may be 
enough to know one thing well and 
to have mastered it empirically, al- 
though one knows any subject better 
for knowing many others reasonably 
well. For the purposes of life, it is 
worth much to society if as many as 
possible have at least enough learn- 
ing to help them put the whirl of 
things more or less in the order of 
reason, to avoid being submerged by 
the flood of new facts and new the- 
ories, and to enable them to steer 
with assurance toward some defined 
goal. 

Let us say, then, that the signifi- 
cant things in American life are 
opportunity, freedom, and the corol- 
lary of freedom, responsibility. Let us 
say also that higher learning is the 
learning that goes beyond the rudi- 
ments. It enables men to see the 
dimensions of opportunity, to use 
freedom without endangering free- 
dom, to meet responsibility intelli- 
gently. 

The relation of higher learning to 
ideals and of ideals to social life is 
of the first significance, For general- 
ly diffused learning, the higher the 


better, is a solvent of fears and super- 
stitions and a dissipater of credulity. 
It is the best antidote for the teach- 
ings and doctrines and social projects 
men seek to keep down by repression 
and imagine they may keep down by 
repression of learning. Only widely 
diffused higher learning in a democ- 
racy can uproot the idea of teaching 
as propaganda, of an authoritative 
handing out of standard information 
as something to be taken at face 
value and learned by rote, implanted 
in the public mind by the analogy 
of elementary education. 

If we are to live with our fellow 
men we must understand them, and 
we must understand both our own 
picture of things as they should be 
and their pictures. We shall only 
live with them at the cost of much 
friction, if we assume as a fixed 
starting point, with no questioning 
of our picture or thorough-going 
study of theirs, that theirs is bound to 
conform in all its details to ours. 

It is not easy for the machinery 
of social control to operate with such 
a background. If it is to operate 
effectively, men must be led to criti- 
cize intelligently the details of their 
pictures of things as they ought to 
be. But where are men to get the 
materials for criticizing their ideals 
of the social order and of things as 
they should be? There is no one 
answer. What I would urge is sim- 
ply that herein is part of the task of 
higher learning in the whole scheme 
of social control. 
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For one thing, higher learning 
leads us directly and immediately to 
inquire into these pictures, both in 
their details and as wholes. More 
far-reaching, however, it affects these 
pictures indirectly by leading to un- 
conscious criticisms. It affects men’s 
application of them indirectly by 
making them aware of other possi- 
bilities and by making them less ab- 
solute and dogmatically assured. 

Why do our pictures of things as 
they are, and even more of things 
as they should be, err so that there is 
a different picture behind the assured 
conviction of each class, group, and 
bloc? One cause of error is that so 
many pictures are drawn from in- 
sufficient or defective information. 
Another is that too many are drawn 
on a limited and insufficient experi- 
ence. Another is that for the most 
part these pictures have been, as one 
might say, copied from pictures 
drawn by others who drew them for 
another time, another place, or an- 
other society. Broadening of infor- 
mation, deepening of individual ex- 
perience through comparing it with 
experience of mankind and of other 
times, and organizing and measuring 
of experience—these things belong 
to the higher learning. 

An institution which gives organ- 
ized expression to ideals lives in a 
vain struggle to realize them. But the 
danger is not that it will fall short, 
but is that we cease to be troubled 
about its falling short and through 
indifference or dogmatism or ignor- 
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ance give up the quest or allow it to 
decay into an empty form. 
Institutions of learning are the 
first to feel the pressure of imposed 
ideas when an era of absolutism is 
at hand. Consciousness of this is be- 
hind the resistance of the teachers of 
Massachusetts to a legislatively im- 
posed oath. What is portended is 
illustrated by the remark of a legis- 
lator while a measure to repeal the 
oath requirement was under consid- 
eration. He said in all seriousness 
that the taxpayers who support the 
schools should decide what shall be 
taught in them. He assumed they 
were from top to bottom institutions 
for imposing dogma and that the 
dogma they were to impose should 
be as a matter of course imposed on 
them by politically organized socie- 


A democracy, if demos is ignor- 
ant, may be as tyrannous as any au- 
tocracy. What makes it much less 
likely to be tyrannous is a general 
diffusion of higher learning, such as 
democracies have usually fostered. 
There are political and economic no 
less than religious superstitions. A 
people without trained imaginations 
may be taken captive by phrases and 
slogans. A high level of generally 
diffused learning is a presupposition 
of democracy. Our American pio- 
neers knew this to be true and built 
for it. 

Fear is a formidable enemy of free 
institutions. Those who wish to be 
free themselves fear that the like 
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freedom of others will disturb the 
conditions of their own freedom. But 
the most formidable enemy is ignor- 
ance, which leads to distrust of one’s 
fellow men and suspicion of their 
motives. Ignorance plays into the 
hands of every shallow agitator, every 
fanatic, every political and economic 
charlatan on the one side, and on the 
other side backs up every obstinate re- 
actionary who is fighting a persistent 
rearguard action against progress. 
Ignorance is behind the ex-officio 
omniscience of majorities and plur- 
alities and popularly elected law- 
makers, which leads them to assume 
that they can declare truth and de- 
fine the limits of thought and order 
belief by law. Widely diffused higher 


learning is the solvent of these 
things. 

There has been an enormous de- 
velopment of means of impressing 
ideas upon the public. The methods 
of advertising, carried to the limits 
of psychological effectiveness in bus- 
iness have been taken over into pub- 
lic affairs. Speech of man to man, 
pamphlets, public meetings are too 
slow in results for today. Even news- 
papers are being left behind by 
broadcasting. A proper functioning 
of democratic institutions calls for 
corresponding development of the 
means of resistance to this pressure, 
and the best guarantee of intelligent 
resistance is to be found in a general 
high level of learning. 


Roscoe Pound is Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
Harvard University. Reported from School and 
Society, XLIV (August 8, 1936), 161-68. 


‘ Jue following loyalty oath for teachers was suggested by William 
McAndrew, former Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. in 
St. Louis: 

“I swear to defend the equal rights of citizens to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“I swear in accordance with American right and duty to favor 
a change in government when government fails to secure these rights. 

“I swear that I will aid teachers to secure for the people of this 
nation a more perfect union, justice, domestic tranquillity, general 
welfare, and the blessings of liberty. 

“I swear in accordance with the promise of our Constitution 
that I shall resist all efforts to abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, including teachers. 

“In furtherance of this, my solemn oath, I pledge my life, my 
fortune, and my sacred honor.” 
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Vaart does Chicago do to its 
superintendents? It emasculates 
them; throws political and commer- 
cial nets about them; and when they 
can no longer be used, drops them 
upon the dump heap, wilted, broken, 
humiliated remnants of what were 
once strong, proud, influential char- 
acters. This indictment is not too 
strong. Test it by the recorded facts. 
What superintendent has passed un- 
mangled through the Chicago ma- 
chine? 

More than 40 years ago George 
Howland buried his troubles and 
shattered nerves in an utimely grave. 
His successor, Albert G. Lane, was 
a successful educator in the prime of 
life, alert, ambitious, and far-seeing; 
a school man who had earned his 
spurs and was recognized as an edu- 
cational leader. He was badgered 
and pulled and driven and threat- 
ened and humiliated until he was 
ready to sink into an inferior and 
almost nominal position. 

Then came E. Benjamin Andrews 
from the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity. He knew no more about pub- 
lic schools than a child, but his 
eminent position and political views 
promised to be helpful to the powers 
then in control. But he refused to be 
ordered about and was given months 
of pay and sent away upon a per- 
manent vacation. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS? 


W. H. CAMPBELL 
In Chicago’s Schools 


He was followed by E. G. Cooley 
who was strong and fearless, but 
who can stand against the combina- 
tion of politics and big business, en- 
forced by public apathy? Cooley, a 
crushed and broken man, fled to Ger- 
many for rest. But he came home a 
physical and spiritual wreck to hide 
himself in an obscure position until 
his death. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young came to 
the rescue; educated and trained by 
long experience in the Chicago sys- 
tem; a recognized executive; a wo- 
man of unusual skill and ability. 
But no woman in a great public 
position was ever treated more dis- 
courteously and brutally. She was a 
fighter but the squad forced her out 
and her life work was ended under 
a cloud. 

John D. Shoop followed. No 
superintendent was ever inducted in- 
to office with greater eclat and en- 
thusiasm. He was honest but not 
strong nor a fighter. He broke under 
the pressure and before his brief 
term had expired he relieved the 
firing squad by quietly and suddenly 
dying. 

Then out of the deeps, Mr. Chad- 
sey of Detroit rose to the offered bait 
and with a handsomely increased 
salary was installed. But he scarcely 
had learned the names of his office 
secretaries before the powers that 
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were, with the help of the police and 
the courts and much noise, ousted 
the poor man. 

Mr. Mortenson, another Chi- 
cagoan, was selected as the next 
victim. Chicago never had a super- 
intendent who was received with 
more good will and enthusiasm by 
the teaching force. But thunder soon 
rolled out from city offices and from 
the city press, with threats from the 
courts. Quailing and fearful and 
discouraged, Mr. Mortenson threw 
up his hands and permitted things 
to drift until the end of his term 
when he retired under most humili- 
ating conditions. 

Another nation-wide search pro- 
duced a man from New York, 
William McAndrew, one of the most 
versatile school men in the country. 
He was given scarcely time to survey 
his new field when the assault began. 
McAndrew was a fighter, and know- 
ing his rights under the law was not 
afraid to maintain them. The result 
was inevitable. He was trampled 
upon, over-ridden, and insulted. In 
spite of the law made to protect 
superindendents, charges were 
trumped up against him and long 
before his first term was up he was 
suspended after one of the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous “trials” on record 
since the days of Horace Mann. He 
survived the ordeal because he was a 
born fighter, but he is not superin- 
tending schools. 

And then came Mr. Bogan, an- 
other Chicago product. No need to 


tell what has been done to him. 
Wonderful to relate, he achieved a 
second term. He is in the service of 
the board at this writing, but we 
understand that he has been worked 
along as far as the hospital and if he 
survives he will be up for execution 
next June.* 

What has Chicago done to its 
superintendents? Scan the record for 
answer. The great public for whose 
children the schools are run has 
stood supinely by while legislative 
enactments, board rules, and long- 
established customs have been ruth- 
lessly disregarded as political and 
big business whips have lashed the 
helpless victims who were led by 
skillful baiting into their trap. 

It is quite safe to say that during 
the past 40 years not more than one- 
third of the superintendent’s time 
has been devoted to the real business 
of this office. The rest of it has been 
frittered away in an attempt to de- 
fend his position against the pull and 
push of his tormenters. 

It might be asked how it happens 
that in spite of the record outlined 
here the Chicago schools have main- 
tained a relatively high standard. 
The answer is to be found in the 
teaching profession itself, where the 
devotion to ideal standards of ac- 
complishment continues in spite of 
increasingly discouraging conditions 


* This article was written three weeks 
before the death of William J. Bogan. 
Since that time Dr. William H. Johnson, 
former assistant superintendent, has been 
appointed superintendent. 
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for work. Chicago has been fortun- 
ate in having a corps of principals 
much above the average. They have 
been able to hold their schools to 
creditable accomplishment in spite 
of outside friction and interference. 
The schools of Chicago would run a 
long time and do excellent work if 
there were no superintendent at all, 
if only the teachers were given equip- 


ment and materials with which to 
work in peaceful surroundings. But 
if present tendencies continue, the 
question at the beginning of this 
article will have to be extended until 
instead of asking, “What does Chi- 
cago do to its superintendents?” 
we shall ask, “What does Chicago 
do to its teachers?” God knows. The 
city seems to sleep. 


W. H. Campbell was principal of a Chicago school 

for a number of years, later becoming Examiner 

for the Chicago School System until his retirement 

in 1926. Reported from Chicago’s Schools, II 
(April, 1936), 1-3. 


SHIFTING emphasis in the curriculum is seen in the following 
figures which show the comparative percent of secondary school 
pupils studying various subjects in New York state schools in 1919 
and 1934. The statistics are from “The Curriculum Changes” by 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, in the New York Times (May 3, 1936), XX13. 


Subject 1919 1934 
English 84.2 91.7 
Latin 32.8 15.9 
French 272 273 
German 58 6.1 
Spanish 174 7.9 
Mathematics 58.2 46.8 
Science 62.5 648 
History 32.2 37.4 
Civics 19.6 24.3 
Economics 12 
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Subject 1919 1934 
Economic Geography 2.9 7.5 
Bookkeeping 15.9 12.6 
Com. Arithmetic 11.5 7.0 
Shorthand 10.1 12.7 
Typewriting 14.1 20.9 
Drawing 43.8 343 
Music 28.1 17.7 
Home Economics 7.8 7.6 
Agriculture 9 8 
Industrial Arts 5.7 8.2 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


A. L. THRELKELD 


’* one next step in implement- 
ing the Children’s Charter is the 
promotion of adult education. We 
cannot in the schools, or anywhere 
else for that matter, do the things 
the Children’s Charter calls for, ex- 
cept as the adult public believes 
these things should be done and is 
willing to support them. 

For the purpose of discussion I 
wish to state four objectives which 
are definitely implied by the more 
specific statements of needs con- 
tained in the Charter: (1) a curric- 
ulum that meets present-day needs; 
(2) better home and school cooper- 
ation; (3) a continuous community 
program for childhood and youth; 
and (4) better integration of school 
life and life outside the school. 

A Curriculum that Meets Present- 
Day Needs—In the long periods 
of our history in which there was 
relatively little change in the ways of 
living, hardly any question arose as 
to what should be taught the young. 
These questions had all been settled 
by long experience in a relatively 
static society. Children were taught 
to do as their fathers and mothers 
had done. 

But we are living in a period of 
transition. It is only natural that in 
such a situation there should be 
much uncertainty and disagreement 
as to what should be done and this 
applies with great force to the ques- 
tion of what we should teach. 


Since we have no specific scheme 
of life to impart, as teachers did 
have in periods of relatively static 
life, we feel constrained to approach 
the future by what might be called 
the analytical or critical process. At 
least we advocate that method of ap- 
proach. And we cannot advocate it 
without admitting into our philoso- 
phy with regard to method at least 
a consideration of controversial 
issues. 

The areas of political life and 
general social structure have so re- 
cently become areas of disagreement 
that we have not grown accustomed 
to controversy in them. It scares us. 
But it is obvious that life is on the 
move in these areas, as well as in 
others, and it surely follows that we 
can do a good job of preparing the 
young people in our schools to meet 
life as it is, only by dealing thorough- 
ly and rationally with this question 
of change. 

Controversial questions will be 
dealt with regardless of whether we 
deal with them in school. Just how 
anybody who has our social welfare 
at heart can feel sure that they will 
be better dealt with by chance than 
by our schools, which are socially 
controlled agencies, is beyond me. 
The school is at least one of the saf- 
est situations in which to acquaint 
our young people with controversial 
issues that are characteristic of our 
present life. 
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If we are to teach our pupils to 
think, we must deal with the real 
issues in the life about them. This 
is the stuff out of which thinking is 
made. We do not want to teach a 
final, specific solution to any par- 
ticular important social problem, but 
we do want our pupils to be intelli- 
gent, courageous citizens in their 
everyday dealings with these prob- 
lems, and that result we cannot ob- 
tain if we are not to be allowed to 
deal with these problems in the 
schools, 

But who is to say whether we shall 
be allowed to deal with these mat- 
ters in our schools? It is clear to me 
that it is the adult public that will 
decide this question. It is through 
adult education, not through mere 
propaganda, that the public will 
come to intelligent decisions with 
reference to what we shall teach. 

Better Home and School Cooper- 
ation—This period of change in 
which we live has made so many 
differences in home and school life 
that much confusion exists in our 
thinking with reference to the ques- 
tion of who is responsible for the 
rearing of our young. In the agrarian 
civilization out of which we have 
recently come, we did not look upon 
the school as an institution that actu- 
ally engaged in the process of child 
rearing, except in isolated and un- 
usual situations. Young people grew 
up in day-and-night, summer-and- 
winter association with the adults 
of the home. Primarily through this 
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association the fundamental lessons 
in character education and child rear- 
ing in general were dealt with. Only 
the imparting of a few simple facts 
and skills that could not conveniently 
be dealt with in the home was dele- 
gated to the school. 

Our industrial civilization has 
made great changes in the nature of 
this home society. The industrial 
process that once kept people at 
home now takes them away from 
home. This has made a tremendous 
difference with reference to the 
home’s providing an adequate pro- 
gram of experience-giving activities 
for its young. 

However, the important thing for 
us to consider as school people is that 
this change has thrown new respon- 
sibilities on the school. In addition 
to the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, we are now responsi- 
ble for a significant share of the pro- 
cess of child rearing. This explains 
to a considerable degree our enriched 
curriculums, our extensive extracur- 
ricular programs, our tendency to- 
ward socialized techniques of instruc- 
tion, and our tendency to expect 
teachers to direct extracurricular ac- 
tivities in such a way as to give that 
type of social experience to pupils 
which results in better character and 
citizens. 

There is much need for adult edu- 
cation today in order that we may 
redefine the responsibilities of the 
home and school, to say nothing of 
the responsibilities of other agencies 
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that are involved in this whole pro- 
cess of child rearing. 

A Continuous Community Pro- 
gram for Childhood and Youth.— 
The schools operate, let us say, for 
six hours, for five days a week, for 
from eight to ten months a year. 
What happens to young people en- 
rolled in schools during the rest of 
the time? Is the home prepared to 
provide an adequate program? To 
what extent must other institutions 
and the community as a whole pro- 
vide opportunities for constructive 
living for young people during this 
period? These are matters that have 
to be studied by the adult public if 
our young people are to grow and 
develop into constructive citizens. 
Again, adult education seems to be 
the way to bring about this result. 

Better Integration of School Life 
and Life Outside —Adult education 
centered intelligently upon what the 
young people should be taught in our 


schools would result, I hope, in a 
two-way process by which the point 
of view that tends to dominate school 
life would work idealism into the 
practical affairs of the business world 
and the practical conditions of the 
business world would contribute 
realism to the program of the 
schools. Idealism would be more ef- 
fective were it developed in our 
schools in full realization of the in- 
consistencies with it which exist in 
the world outside. 

The forum would be a very im- 
portant part of an adequate program 
of adult education. It would not be 
a process of one person’s trying to 
uplift another or to educate another, 
but it would be a process by which 
such intelligence as we have devel- 
oped concerning our common prob- 
lems would be made available to all 
concerned and a process in which 
each one would gladly use this in- 
telligence in his own living. 


A. L. Threlkeld is Superintendent of Schools, 

Denver, Colorado, and President of the Department 

of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 

ciation. Reported from an address before the 

National Education Association, June 30, 1936, at 
Portland, Oregon 


( VERY member of the graduating class of the University of 
Alaska helped in putting himself or herself through college and 
every member had a position awaiting on receiving a diploma, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, President. America’s northernmost 
university at Fairbanks was established in 1922 with six students 
enrolled and now has a registration of 180 students. 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 


L. L. THURSTONE 
In the Educational Record 


_ F a child is superior in one intel- 
lectual task, he is likely to excel in 
others of different external appear- 
ance. Occasionally, however, a stu- 
dent finds himself well able to 
achieve in one field and not at all in 
another, and such exceptions indicate 
that intellectual endowment is prob- 
ably a composite of elements. Un- 
less the differences are attributed 
solely to cultivated interests, it seems 
plausible that these exceptional cases 
illustrate the presence or absence of 
some elementary abilities crucial in 
different types of intellectual work. 

To isolate those elements of intel- 
ligence which are in some funda- 
mental sense primary, the multiple- 
factor method of analysis has been 
developed. This analysis assumes that 
if several tasks require the same pri- 
mary abilities for an effective per- 
formance, then the abilities of an 
individual will not be differentiated 
by these tasks. On the other hand, if 
several tasks require different funda- 
mental abilities, it should be possible 
to differentiate people’s abilities by 
performances of different tasks. The 
fact that people use different funda- 
mental abilities for the same objec- 
tive performance is considered in the 
analysis. 

Scientific work of the past four 
years has revealed seven primary 
mental abilities. These were isolated 
by the application of factor analysis 
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to the records of 240 college students 
who volunteered 15 hours of work 
in taking 56 psychological tests, 
which were composed of verbal, vis- 
ual, and numerical material. 

One of the most conspicuous pri- 
mary abilities was number facility. 
This is restricted to numerical think- 
ing and is most present in simple 
numerical speed tests, rather than in 
tests which involve reasoning or for- 
mulation of a problem in quantita- 
tive terms. Many otherwise intelli- 
gent individuals seem to have a 
mental blind spot in dealing with 
numbers, as occasionally an individ- 
ual who is generally retarded mental- 
ly possesses number talent. 

Another primary ability is word 
fluency. Tests that signify this ability 
are limited to the recall of words and 
none involves sustained verbal rea- 
soning. This factor may be respons- 
ible for the mental restrictions of 
some aphasics. The appearance of 
word fluency as a primary ability 
raises the question whether its dis- 
covery was antedated by the popular 
slang description of some people as 
endowed with the “gift of gab.” 

As far as can be determined at 
present, the primary ability of vis- 
ualizing includes the visualizing of 
solid objects as well as flat space. 
There seems to be experimental just- 
ification for describing some people 
as visually minded. 
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A distinct memory factor was re- 
vealed in the analysis. The conclu- 
sion seems warranted that a person 
can have a good memory in general 
without specification as to what he 
can remember well. The memory 
factor must be examined by experi- 
mental studies devoted to this par- 
ticular field before its generality be- 
comes a certainty. This much is now 
known, however, that memory is dis- 
tinct from other mental abilities. 
Experimental findings agree with 
the common observation that people 
of superior intellect sometimes re- 
veal surprisingly poor memory and 
that people endowed with this ability 
are not always regarded as equally 
superior in other mental powers. 

Perceptual speed is the ability that 
enables some people to scan a page 
of names or numbers to find a par- 
ticular item quickly, while others 
must examine each item separately. 
This ability is now being experi- 
mentally studied to refine its char- 
acter. 

The primary ability induction is 
involved in several tasks which have 
in common the necessity of discover- 
ing some principle or rule that gov- 
erns the material. In one test the 
subject must discover a new rule for 
each series of numbers. Since all the 
tests containing the factor have this 
inductive character, there seems justi- 
fication for naming the primary abil- 
ity. induction. This is an unexpected 
differentiation in reasoning abilities 
since it indicates that some people 


may be superior in deductive think- 
ing without being superior in induc- 
tive thinking. The single-factor hy- 
pothesis of the British psychologist, 
Spearman, makes the assumption 
that all intellectual activities involve 
this central factor, supplemented by 
numerous specialized abilities of nar- 
rower range; but such is not our 
finding. The ability to name oppo- 
sites and synonyms is generally re- 
garded as an index of general intelli- 
gence, but these activities have no 
inductive component in our analysis. 
Further experimentation should re- 
veal whether originality and inven- 
tiveness are involved. 

Another primary factor, verbal 
reasoning, is exemplified by tests of 
verbal analogies, by matching pro- 
verbs with the same moral, and by 
making numerical estimates which 
require deductive reasoning. This 
ability might be called verbal rela- 
tions or deduction. It separates from 
the word-fluency factor and hence 
the experiments have demonstrated 
at least two distinct verbal abilities, 
one concerned with word fluency and 
the other with deductive reasoning. 

The practical result of these find- 
ings is that individuals can be ap- 
praised as regards each of the pri- 
mary mental abilities. Instead of 
describing a person by a single index 
of intelligence, as his mental age, 
percentile rank, or intelligence quo- 
tient, at least seven indices can be 
gtaphically represented on a diagram 
in a sort of profile. The ups and 
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downs on an individual's mental 
profile show the primary abilities in 
which he is and is not gifted. Such a 
description is in line with common 
observation about people according 
to which they differ not only as to 
a single average mental level but 
also in the diversity of individual 
talent. 

In vocational and educational 
guidance the mental profiles will 
play an important role. Children may 
be divided into separate groups in 
the schools in accordance with their 
mental profiles and taught to read, 
for example, by methods that are 
appropriate to their respective im- 
agery types. An engineering student 
relatively deficient in visualizing will 
be warned of his difficulty with des- 
criptive geometry. The medical stu- 
dent low in memory will know be- 
forehand that he will have to give 
special effort in learning anatomy. 


Unsuspected talent might be discov- 
ered by rating people on each pri- 
mary element of intelligence. 

One of the most fundamental 
educational problems is to determine 
to what extent these primary abilities 
are native and to what extent they 
can be trained. If it should be found 
that some abilities can be trained, 
school curriculums might be funda- 
mentally altered. It will be of great 
social interest to ascertain which 
abilities are determined by inheri- 
tance. 

Since the primary mental abilities 
have so recently been isolated, there 
must be several years of research 
before the appropriate tests can be 
made generally available in the 
schools and for all ages. Further ex- 
perimental studies must also be made 
in refining our conception of the pri- 
mary abilities—more than are now 
known may eventually be described. 


sity of Chicago. Reported from the Educational 


| L. L. Thurstone is Professor of Psychology, Univer- ] 


Record, XVII (July, 1936), 441-50. 


JHE heaviest reading in most communities is done by junior high 
school pupils and declines steadily with increasing age and education. 
The average American adult reads less than one book a year. The 
largest amount of reading among adults is done by women clerks 
and stenographers and consists chiefly of sentimental romances 
according to Dr. Paul Diederich of Ohio State University. 
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SEQUENCE OF LEARNING MATERIALS IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


AuBREY A. DOUGLASS 


N the American secondary 
school there has been a tendency for 
some years to offer subjects in which 
pupils are interested, and which par- 
allel new social, political, and eco- 
nomic developments. A wide variety 
of courses has been regarded as an 
important means of meeting individ- 
ual needs. There has been, however, 
little tendency so to organize the 
curriculum as to bring the average 
pupil into contact with the various 
aspects of culture or to acquaint him 
with the problems which the aver- 
age citizen is almost certain to meet. 

The scope of the curriculum 
should not be determined by a more 
or less miscellaneous array of sub- 
jects, only a few of which can be 
studied by the average pupil. To in- 
sure the best type of general train- 
ing, scope should probably be deter- 
mined by the major interests of life, 
or by the activities which the race 
has carried on, is carrying on, and 
will in all probability continue to 
carry on. Such a classification should 
relieve the program of much tradi- 
tional subject matter and also make 
it possible to organize learning ma- 
terials so as to foster the acquisition 
of habits or skills, and the formation 
of ideals and attitudes. 


Aubrey A. Douglass is Chief of the Division of 

Secondary Education, State Department of Educa- 

tion, California. Reported from an address before 

the National Education Association, July 1, 1936, 
at Portland, Oregon. 


For more than 20 years the Amer- 
ican secondary school has suffered 
the criticism that its program lacks 
sequence. It fails to use in a later 
grade the materials mastered in a 
preceding grade, to develop the abil- 
ity to see relationships; or to think 
consecutively and effectively. Com- 
parisons to our disadvantage have 
been made with the secondary 
schools of Europe. Competent ob- 
servers agree that this criticism 
should be taken seriously. 

It should be possible to organize 
a program which contains a core of 
materials that are for the most part 
required, and which show sequen- 
tial development. At the same time 
it should be possible, through indi- 
vidual methods of teaching applied 
in the class of ordinary size, to vary 
assignments in such a way as to 
take account of the abilities and in- 
terests of individual pupils. 

The concept of the core curricu- 
lum is not new in American educa- 
tion. Until the last few years, how- 
ever, it has not received the attention 
it deserves. In the consideration that 
is being given to the improvement 
of the secondary schools throughout 
the nation, much attention is being 
given to the problem. 
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ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


HowarD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
In the Chicago Daily News 


ONDERING over the monthly 
report card brought home by my 
younger offspring I feel impelled to 
offer a suggestion for the betterment 
of educational methods. 

One trouble with the schoolmas- 
ter is that nobody ever talks back to 
him. Men in other walks of life— 
notably those who write daily pieces 
for newspapers—are constantly un- 
der fire of criticism from customers 
and competition. The teacher spends 
his days talking down to listeners 
who are either incapable of contra- 
diction, or are forbidden to attempt 
it. 

The result is that unless a school- 
master has an unusually healthy 
sense of proportion, he tends to ac- 
quire a sort of Jehovah complex. 
His pronouncements are ex cathedra, 
and it becomes heresy for anyone— 
let alone his pupils—to question 
their authenticity. When he declares 
his charges are lazy or indifferent, 
uninterested or moonstruck, morons 
or cursed with original sin, the words 
come from a mountain top, embody- 
ing all the law and the prophets. 

As an antidote to this Olympian 
habit of mind I would suggest that 
the pupils be encouraged to make 
monthly reports on the teacher. Be- 
yond doubt a great mass of nonsense 
would result, but in the mass a few 
nuggets of real helpfulness might 
be found. 
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It is possible that these nuggets 
would be disconcerting and that they 
would infuriate a certain sort of 
teacher. That sort, however, is the 
kind which has no business to be 
teaching, and the quicker it is found 
out the better. Places now occupied 
by this sort could be filled by the 
type that is willing to learn as well 
as teach. 

A friend of mine who operates a 
large string of restaurants spends 
most of his working days in circu- 
lation among the patrons, listening 
to what he can hear, always on the 
alert to pick up trifles of dissatisfac- 
tion. He says that it is not the big 
things which make inroads on his 
cash register; it is the sum of little 
things. 

I am confident that if a teacher 
were to ask his pupils to make regu- 
lar reports on himself he would dis- 
cover that many unsuspected details 
were blocking his effectiveness. Hab- 
its of dress, mannerisms of speech, 
intonations of voice—things easily 
corrected, but obstacles of impor- 
tance when they are not—would be 
revealed to him. And I think he 
would find that a considerable num- 
ber of pupils upon whose cards he 
had been accustomed to make the 
notation, “uninterested,” would 
come back at him with the word, 
“uninteresting.” 

I know that conscientious teachers 
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ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


spend a great deal of time attending 
lectures on pedagogy and in reading 
the technical literature of their craft. 
Would it not be to the advantage of 
all concerned if the guinea pigs were 
given a chance to squeal for them- 
selves? 

It might be necessary to make the 
ballot secret; for children are timor- 
ous creatures. And the result, almost 
certainly, would make for a certain 
reddening of the professorial ear. 
But those who dish it out, as the say- 
ing goes, should be ready to take it. 

It might even be that the practice 
of regularly reporting on the work 
of the teachers would prove to be 
the most valuable part of an educa- 
tion. We have hitherto tended to 


Howard Vincent O’Brien is a columnist for the 
Chicago Daily News. Reported from the Chicago 
Daily News, CVI (May 4, 1936), 12. 


12 ECENTLY the Dean of the College of Arts at the University 
of Michigan wrote to all members of the senior class requesting them 
to check the names of professors under whom they had classes and 
to double check those who, in their individual opinions, deserve an 
increase in salary.—Journal of Higher Education. 


Jue new Indiana statewide salary law which went into effect 
August 1, 1936, provides a minimum of $100 a month for beginning 
elementary teachers and $125 for high school teachers with added 


increments for experience. 


think of education as a process of 
stuffing a valise for a long journey. 
The student has been patiently loaded 
with facts and little attention has 
been devoted to criticism. 

Democracy can exist only when 
its citizens are critical, Democracy 
today is on the defensive largely be- 
cause the critical faculty is dormant. 
From the press and the radio pours 
a great stream of assertion, craftily 
flavored with appeal to emotion and 
prejudice. It is not critically analyzed 
because the burden of teaching has 
heretofore been all on remembering, 
rather than on analyzing. We are 
badly in need of a healthy skepticism, 
and the schoolmaster is the one to 
develop it. 
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COLLEGE RECRUITING: SALESMANSHIP OR GUIDANCE? 


R. E. BLACKWELL 
In the School Review 


C. OLLEGE recruiting is one of the 
most significant problems in the edu- 
cational field today, affecting colleges 
and universities, secondary schools, 
and the students themselves. Every 
college executive realizes how gen- 
eral this practice of recruiting has 
become; more forcibly does the high 
school principal recognize its exist- 
ence; but, most of all, the high 
school seniors of some achievement 
must realize the pressure drive for 
students on the part of American 
colleges and universities. 

If “recruiting” were given a suf- 
ficiently inclusive definition, it might 
be said that higher educational in- 
stitutions have always practiced cer- 
tain types of student solicitation. 
Modern recruiting seems to owe its 
existence to five distinct forces: (1) 
the existence in most states of more 
colleges than are necessary; (2) 
the dangerous financial situations 
faced by most institutions during 
the past five years; (3) the operation 
of selective admission in a few col- 
leges, calling for careful investigation 
and frequently for personal inter- 
views with a candidate, his parents, 
and his school authorities; (4) ex- 
cessive endowment for scholarships 
in a limited number of schools— 
for example, one institution has an 
endowed fund enabling it to award 
hundreds of valuable scholarships 
and thus attract the cream of high 
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school seniors; and (5) the desire 
for superiority in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, particularly athletics. 

Current methods of student solic- 
itation include indirect activities— 
advertising, denominational and 
alumni endeavors, radio programs, 
conventions sponsored by the college 
or meetings on the campus, etc.— 
and direct activities — direct-mail 
sales letters, intensive alumni cam- 
paigns, high school visitations by 
college authorities, high school day 
on the college campus, as well as 
field representatives and _ scholar- 
ships. 

The college field representative 
has possibilities of becoming the 
most important liaison officer of 
higher educational institutions. How- 
ever, as his work is often handled, it 
represents the most deadly curse of 
American higher education. “Sales- 
manship or Guidance?’’ distinguish- 
es between desirable and undesirable 
recruiting methods. The writer can 
see no place in a self-respecting 
institution of higher learning for a 
salesman. He does see unlimited 
opportunity for a college guidance 
officer. The salesman gets; the guid- 
ance officer gives. The salesman is a 
commercial agent; the guidance offi- 
cer, an educational agent. 

The successful field representa- 
tive must have a knowledge of secon- 
dary schools, of higher education, 
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COLLEGE RECRUITING 


and of adolescent psychology. He 
must have guidance information for 
high school students, and he must 
have an interest in youth greater than 
the interest in the institution that he 
is serving. 

Will a guidance program pay? 
One of the leading high schools of 
Indiana year after year invited the 
representative of a certain college to 
talk to the pupils, and barred other 
representatives except to talk to small 
groups interested in their particular 
colleges. Why? Because, in the words 
of the principal, ‘This one talk pro- 
vided the students with a sound basis 
for considering the selection of a 
college.” 

The first job is to educate college 
presidents and officials to the value 
and long-time returns of a sincere 
guidance program. 

Anyone in contact with the schol- 
atship problem knows about the 
many unethical practices: “honor” 
scholarships to keep students from 
attending competing institutions; 
tuition scholarships which require 
the recipient to live in the college 
dormitory and pay a rate sufficient 
to cover his tuition ; financial help by 
fixing the rate of tuition according 
to the marks made by the student; 
and working scholarships, the 
“work”—playing in the band or 
contributing to the journalistic, for- 
ensic, or athletic life of the school. 

Interestingly enough, the majority 
of college heads condemn the schol- 
atship program, but use it because 


“other schools do.” This condition 
is the one pessimistic aspect of the 
situation. Whether any one school 
can be successful in opposing it is 
doubtful. Until colleges unite in a 
common program, rigidly enforced, 
there is little hope for the riddance 
of the scholarship evil. 

Some principles of recruiting are 
in keeping with fundamental educa- 
tional procedures. (1) Prospective 
students should be supplied with 
complete.and accurate information 
about the bona-fide offerings of a 
given college. (2) Some staff mem- 
ber, adequately prepared, should help 
students in solving college and vo- 
cational problems. (3) Adequate 
financial assistance should be pro- 
vided for students who need it and 
who are willing to work for it, such 
help to be given with full public 
knowledge. (4) Recruiting must be 
cooperative among the colleges of a 
specific territory, for only as higher 
education as a whole prospers will 
individual colleges be free from cut- 
throat competition. (5) Every col- 
lege has a right and obligation to 
keep its constituency informed about 
its activities and progress through 
bulletins, radio, representatives, etc. 
(6) The recruiting program should 
be planned in cooperation with the 
secondary schools and in harmony 
with their guidance needs. (7) All 
student solicitation activities should 
be under one person, responsible 
directly to the president. (8) The 
salary of the recruiting agent should 
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be sufficiently high to insure the ap- 
pointment of a qualified person. 
Most certainly, the salary should not 
be dependent on his success as mea- 
sured by increased enrollment. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Is it not time for some national 
educational organization to make a 
thorough and critical analysis of 
current recruiting practices among 
colleges? 


versity of Louisville. Reported from the School 
Review, XLIV (June, 1936), 417-24. 


| R. E. Blackwell is Assistant to the President, Uni- | 


Jan “earn your way through col- 
lege” illusion is being dispelled. 
Not only have conditions of unem- 
ployment rendered it virtually im- 
possible for a boy to meet his entire 
college expenses through his own 
efforts, but the great increase in the 
total number of students requiring 
financial aid has brought into focus 
with inescapable clarity the weak- 
nesses of such a project. 

With increasing frequency college 
administrators are pointing out the 
disadvantages, and in many in- 
stances, the downright dangers which 
accompany the effort to combine full- 
time study with self-support. 

The conditions of the past six 
years have caused us to be realistic 
in our thinking. 

As far back as 1932 a group of 
personnel officers in a number of 
eastern colleges in discussing this 
problem came to the following con- 
clusions: 


Reported from 


1. The health hazards involved 
in self-support of college students 
are most serious. 

2. Constant worry over finances 
and excessive time devoted to self- 
support produce a demoralizing 
effect on scholastic achievement, ad- 
justment, and social contacts. 

3. The more numerous the self- 
supporting students, the thinner the 
available means of assistance must 
be spread. 

4. An excessive number of self- 
supporting students renders the com- 
petition for jobs so keen that em- 
ployers are able to take advantage of 
students. 

5. disproportionately large 
number of self-supporting students 
tends to turn the college into a part- 
time institution. 

6. A too large proportion of self- 
supporting students jeopardizes the 
extra-curricular and social life of the 
institution, 


"Self-Support in College” by 

Nicholas McD. McKnight in the New York Times 

(March 15, 1936), XX9. Professor McKnight is 
Associate Dean of Columbia College. 
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SOME RECENT TRENDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


WILLIAM S. LARSON 
In Education 


y= subject of music has recently 
advanced to a position of prominence 
in the public school curriculum. 
When music was first being accepted 
as a school subject few or no special 
requirements for the pedagogical 
preparation of the music teacher ex- 
isted, and the work was often con- 
sidered as an isolated unit of an 
extracurricular nature. Teachers were 
recruited from the musicians of the 
community, or from musically in- 
clined teachers of other subjects. 

While there has been some carry- 
over of the early attitude, educators 
have on the whole seen the real val- 
ues of music as its teaching pro- 
gressed and the offerings were en- 
riched, so that today there is an 
increasing demand by school officials 
that music teachers be prepared to 
teach it properly. To these require- 
ments the colleges have responded 
in their teacher-training courses. The 
prospective teacher is no longer given 
the old conservatory type of prepa- 
ration. Instead, the better public 
school music course, generally lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Music degree, 
requires four years of intensive prep- 
aration in musical, academic, and 
pedagogical subjects. 

Although the aim in recent years 
has been to attain a professional 
standard comparable with that of 
any other teacher, in one aspect this 
preparation has been inadequate. The 


study of the musical mind has been 
neglected, especially as it relates to 
the knowledge of individual differ- 
ences in musical talent and the prac- 
tical applications of that knowledge 
to the teaching of school music. 
The purpose of the study of music 
in the schools may vary from the 
routine accomplishment of so much 
singing and the acquisition of a 
certain music-reading technique to 
specialization in producing prize- 
winning bands, orchestras, and chor- 
uses. The background of administra- 
tors, as well as teachers, varies decid- 
edly in music, and the status of music 
in the curriculum may depend in 
any number of ways on the interests 
and attitudes of the head of the 
school. But whatever the objective 
may be, there is im most cases a 
perceptible inefficiency in attempt- 
ing to teach all the children the 
same material in the same way. Too 
often little consideration is given to 
the talent of the individual student 
and the musical experiences which 
will mean the most to that student. 
In most school systems having a 
well-organized instrumental program 
it is necessary to organize large be- 
ginning classes because only a small 
percentage of beginning pupils even- 
tually progress to the point where 
they may be taken into the orchestra 
and other ensemble groups. The ma- 
jority fall by the wayside at various 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


intervals, usually depending on the 
relative amount of talent they pos- 
sess. It can readily be seen that this 
is a very wasteful process. 

As the result of study and experi- 
ment during the past 10 years we 
have arbitrarily devised talent classi- 
fications: Encourage Strongly, En- 
courage, Encourage Conditionally, 
and Not Recommended. In the Roch- 
ester public school system several 
thousand children are tested annual- 
ly. The “Encourage Strongly” group 
have by far the best chances of at- 
taining membership in the advanced 
organization once their technique 
has been acquired, because they have 
the inherent musical foundation upon 
which to build. The “Not Recom- 
mended” group, on the other hand, 
has a talent handicap that makes 
chances very small of their ever pro- 
gressing to an advanced group. Most 
of a fine high school ensemble will 
be rated in the “Encourage Strongly” 
and “Encourage” groups; very few 
will come from the “Encourage Con- 
ditionally” and ‘Not Recommend- 
ed” groups. 

The development of one outstand- 
ing musical organization may be 
justified in that it may be the one 
means of providing a mode of ex- 
pression for the most talented stu- 
dents of the system, but the question 
naturally arises about the amount and 
kind of instruction to be provided 
for the average and the poor talent. 
Some attempts have been made in 
segregating into two groups. The 
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one division can be given the more 
difficult problems involved in part- 
singing and sight-reading; the other 
can be given the experiences its mem- 
bers are capable of receiving pri- 
marily through rote-songs, unison- 
singing, and studies in appreciation. 
Initial studies point to the advisa- 
bility of this type of segregation, but 
more research is needed to determine 
the best methods and materials in 
teaching. 

What is the ultimate meaning of 
a study of musical talent? It is gen- 
erally recognized that music is con- 
ducive to an expression of the finer 
emotions, with their attending values 
for the individual and the group. 
But through studies of musical talent 
it has been determined that some are 
many times as sensitive as others; 
music teaching in which all children 
are given the same type of experi- 
ence by group instruction does not 
take this varying sensitivity into 
account. In effect, too much emphasis 
has been placed on teaching the sub- 
ject instead of the child. Too much 
attention has been directed toward 
developing contest-winning bands, 
choruses, and orchestras. 

There are values in the prepara- 
tion of material for performance, but 
these activities should not constitute 
the primary aims in music education. 
Rather, the benefits accruing to the 
individual if he is given musical ex- 
periences in accordance with his 
latent capacities will really determine 
the value of a music program in a 
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TRENDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


school system. To serve all levels 
adequately requires a rich and varied 
offering of music courses, some of 
which will not be spectacular or 
win public recognition and acclaim. 


Music should make its contribu- 
tion to the development of the well- 
rounded individual by providing a 
suitable means of expression for that 
individual. 


William S. Larson is Chairman of the Music Edu- 

cation Department, Eastman School of Music, 

Rochester, New York. Reported from Education, 
LVI (May, 1936), 513-20. 


YM) E have talked about profes- 
sional growth on the part of the 
teacher through visiting other teach- 
ers at work. Have we seriously con- 
sidered general school improvement 
through pupil visitation? 

The principal and five high school 
pupils visited three high schools in 
one day and spent about two hours 
in each school. A list of about 75 
questions and suggestions was devel- 
oped before the trip so that the stu- 
dents would have a basis for compar- 
ison of activities and attitudes. Of 
course this list was not in evidence 
during the visit. 


From "Why No Student Visitation?” by Roy Helms 

in School Activities, VII (April, 1936), 26-7. Mr. 

Helms is Principal of the High School, Amelia, 
Virginia. 


The group was met with the great- 
est courtesy at all the schools where 
pupil committees showed them 
around. We found that our pupils 
were more observant than we had 
given them credit for being. 

Following a report by the group 
to the student body of its home 
school, the results of the visit became 
apparent. A campaign was started to 
clean the school grounds. Students 
were more thoughtful about traffic 
in the halls. A new student organi- 
zation has been formed and the 
pupils are taking more interest in 
their Junior League organization. 
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intervals, usually depending on the 
relative amount of talent they pos- 
sess. It can readily be seen that this 
is a very wasteful process. 

As the result of study and experi- 
ment during the past 10 years we 
have arbitrarily devised talent classi- 
fications: Encourage Strongly, En- 
courage, Encourage Conditionally, 
and Not Recommended. In the Roch- 
ester public school system several 
thousand children are tested annual- 
ly. The “Encourage Strongly” group 
have by far the best chances of at- 
taining membership in the advanced 
organization once their technique 
has been acquired, because they have 
the inherent musical foundation upon 
which to build. The ‘Not Recom- 
mended” group, on the other hand, 
has a talent handicap that makes 
chances very small of their ever pro- 
gressing to an advanced group. Most 
of a fine high school ensemble will 
be rated in the “Encourage Strongly” 
and “Encourage” groups; very few 
will come from the ‘Encourage Con- 
ditionally” and “Not Recommend- 
ed” groups. 

The development of one outstand- 
ing musical organization may be 
justified in that it may be the one 
means of providing a mode of ex- 
pression for the most talented stu- 
dents of the system, but the question 
naturally arises about the amount and 
kind of instruction to be provided 
for the average and the poor talent. 
Some attempts have been made in 
segregating into two groups. The 
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one division can be given the more 
difficult problems involved in part- 
singing and sight-reading; the other 
can be given the experiences its mem- 
bers are capable of receiving pri- 
marily through rote-songs, unison- 
singing, and studies in appreciation. 
Initial studies point to the advisa- 
bility of this type of segregation, but 
more research is needed to determine 
the best methods and materials in 
teaching. 

What is the ultimate meaning of 
a study of musical talent? It is gen- 
erally recognized that music is con- 
ducive to an expression of the finer 
emotions, with their attending values 
for the individual and the group. 
But through studies of musical talent 
it has been determined that some are 
many times as sensitive as others; 
music teaching in which all children 
are given the same type of experi- 
ence by group instruction does not 
take this varying sensitivity into 
account. In effect, too much emphasis 
has been placed on teaching the sub- 
ject instead of the child. Too much 
attention has been directed toward 
developing contest-winning bands, 
choruses, and orchestras. 

There are values in the prepara- 
tion of material for performance, but 
these activities should not constitute 
the primary aims in music education. 
Rather, the benefits accruing to the 
individual if he is given musical ex- 
periences in accordance with his 
latent capacities will really determine 
the value of a music program in a 
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school system. To serve all levels 
adequately requires a rich and varied 
offering of music courses, some of 
which will not be spectacular or 
win public recognition and acclaim. 


Music should make its contribu- 
tion to the development of the well- 
rounded individual by providing a 
suitable means of expression for that 
individual. 


William S. Larson is Chairman of the Music Edu- 

cation Department, Eastman School of Music, 

Rochester, New York. Reported from Education, 
LVI (May, 1936), 513-20. 


“Y) E have talked about profes- 
sional growth on the part of the 
teacher through visiting other teach- 
ers at work. Have we seriously con- 
sidered general school improvement 
through pupil visitation? 

The principal and five high school 
pupils visited three high schools in 
one day and spent about two hours 
in each school. A list of about 75 
questions and suggestions was devel- 
oped before the trip so that the stu- 
dents would have a basis for compar- 
ison of activities and attitudes. Of 
course this list was not in evidence 
during the visit. 


The group was met with the great- 
est courtesy at all the schools where 
pupil committees showed them 
around. We found that our pupils 
were more observant than we had 
given them credit for being. 

Following a report by the group 
to the student body of its home 
school, the results of the visit became 
apparent. A campaign was started to 
clean the school grounds. Students 
were more thoughtful about traffic 
in the halls. A new student organi- 
zation has been formed and the 
pupils are taking more interest in 
their Junior League organization. 


From "Why No Student Visitation?” by Roy Helms 

in School Activities, VII (April, 1936), 26-7. Mr. 

Helms is Principal of the High School, Amelia, 
Virginia. 
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IN DEFENSE OF EDUCATION 


FREDERIC L. REDEFER 
In School and Home 


CADEMIC freedom has taken 
the center ring in the arena of recent 
educational conferences. Infringe- 
ments on the civic rights of teachers, 
the revelation of tampering with the 
content of textbooks by interested 
parties, the hysterical wave of legis- 
lating loyalty among students and 
teachers, and the meaningless laws 
requiring the display of the flag in 
every classroom, have drawn the at- 
tention of the profession to the neces- 
sity for defending the rights of 
teachers and pupils to educational 
freedom. 

This growing concern is not con- 
fined to “left-wing’’ groups. Even 
the conservative Department of Su- 
perintendence, after hearing speak- 
ers call for militant action in defense 
of academic freedom, shook off its 
years of lethargy and passed a strong 
resolution. What occurred at this 
gathering of administrators was du- 
plicated at other conferences of na- 
tional organizations. 

During times of relative peace the 
battle for academic freedom has not 
been a headliner. But with growing 
social tenseness it assumes the pro- 
portions of a major problem. A 
teacher in Pennsylvania is denied a 
- teaching certificate because, in class, 
he said that the taking of the Pana- 
ma Canal by the United States was a 
virtual steal. Teachers in North 
Carolina and Michigan are threat- 
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ened with dismissal because they 
write books offensive to the control- 
ling minority. A college professor is 
dismissed because his economic views 
differ from those of certain big con- 
tributors to the building fund. 

In the summer of 1934 James M. 
Shields was dismissed from the pub- 
lic schools of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. His crime was generally 
agreed to be authorship of the book, 
Just Plain Larnin’, a thinly veiled 
criticism of the domination of a 
community by the big tobacco inter- 
ests. Those who interested them- 
selves in his case found no adequate 
machinery within the profession for 
the defense of academic freedom in 
the elementary and secondary 
schools. While the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors has 
been active on the higher levels, the 
public school teacher went un- 
guarded. 

A result of the dismissal of Mr. 
Shields was a meeting of represen- 
tatives of eight leading educational 
organizations to consider what action 
should be taken to defend academic 
freedom in the public schools. From 
the outset of their discussions a broad 
view of the problem was taken. In 
the past, academic freedom has been 
defended as a “sacred right” of 
teachers, and the freedom of the 
learner was overshadowed by con- 
cern for freedom for the teacher. In 
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the meetings of these representatives 
the broadening of the concept of 
academic freedom beyond that of 
“teachers’ rights” is indicated by the 
following quotation from the docu- 
ment that guided discussions: 

“Since the system of public schools 
is maintained for the children of the 
nation, the person whose rights have 
a primary claim to protection is not 
the teacher, but the pupil. The pro- 
fessional rights of the teacher are 
derived from the rights and needs of 
the child. 

“In proportion as we stress the 
right of the pupil to maximum self- 
development, we imply that he is 
entitled to the free use of his intelli- 
gence. 

“It is on this right of the pupil to 
have a fair opportunity to form his 
own conclusions that we must take 
our stand.” 

Neither could academic freedom 
be circumscribed by life in the class- 
room. Academic freedom cannot be 
found in the schools if the rights of 
pupils and teachers as citizens and as 
members of the community are vio- 
lated. 

As a result of these meetings, in 
the fall of 1935 the National Advis- 


Frederic L. Redefer is Secretary of the National 

Advisory Council om Educational Freedom. Re- 

ported from School and Home, XVII (April, 
1936), 12-18. 


ory Council on Educational Freedom 
was launched. Its headquarters are 
temporarily at 310 West 90th St., 
New York City. Affiliated with it 
are: the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the N.E.A., the 
Progressive Education Association, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the Civil 
Liberties Union, These organizations 
represent approximately 300,000 
teachers. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, although it 
voted not to join the National Ad- 
visory Council, did commit itself to 
the principles of academic freedom 
in the schools. 

The educational profession is at 
present in better position to defend 
academic freedom in the schools than 
ever before. Much must be done, 
however. Education of the profes- 
sion itself must go forward. And 
without the support of parents, with- 
out their understanding of educa- 
tional freedom, few gains will be 
made. Are parents sensitive to the 
values of educational freedom? Do 
they understand the meaning of the 
term? The battle for educational free- 
dom cannot be won by the profes- 
sion itself. 
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- MONG new developments in 
safety education, I place first a trend 
which shifts the emphasis from a 
negative approach to a distinctly pos- 
itive one. This has been accelerated 
principally through recent develop- 
ments in elementary education which 
tend to center the instruction in the 
child and to give him opportunity 
to learn not alone from books and 
references but through activities 
which call into play a multitude of 
connections. 

For a long time, industry depended 
on prohibitions and posted rules for 
safety results. However, there has 
been a distinct change in the last few 
years, and the largest and best organ- 
ized industries now train their fore- 
men in safety and they in turn train 
their men in setting up tasks and 
carrying on the ordinary operations 
of the shop. The educational ap- 
proach to this has been made in 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, and other states through the 
courses in foremanship training. 

Another recent development is the 
careful charting of accident possi- 
bilities in all phases of a school’s 
organization and in student activi- 
ties. The findings furnish the basis 
for direct instruction and for de- 
veloping safety consciousness and 
safety habits to conquer the hazards 
that are encountered in the daily 
school work. 

Yet another development is the 
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tendency to place on the physical 
education and health departments 
the responsibility for the elimination 
of hazards from sports and physical 
education activities. Through this 
department, with the cooperation of 
other school departments, safety in- 
struction is being extended to include 
the whole recreation field, the dan- 
gers with which vacations are 
fraught, including those that lurk 
in water supplies and food, the haz- 
ards of the road, the trail, and camps. 

A new emphasis on home safety 
is an encouraging development. Be- 
fore 1929 the total number of fatal 
accidents in the home exceeded those 
caused by motor vehicles. Although 
the fatalities in the home have been 
fewer than those from motor vehicle 
accidents since then, nevertheless 
4,600,000 persons suffered tempor- 
ary or permanent disability from 
home accidents in 1935. The total 
cost of home accidents resulting in 
death or injury reached the stagger- 
ing figure of $590,000,000. 

A new development in safety edu- 
cation is the driver's course for high 
school students. At present there are 
1000 high schools in the United 
States that offer these courses. While 
in most schools the work has not 
progressed beyond the classroom, it 
must eventually be carried to a con- 
clusion in driving instruction on the 
road. 


The recent trend to increase the 
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amount of safety instruction during 
the secondary school age is highly 
significant. A chart prepared by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers has shown this to be a critical 
need. In the secondary school age 
period, 12 to 19 years, fatalities from 
the automobile nearly reached the 
peak for all ages. Fatalities from 
drowning did reach the peak and 
deaths from falls rose sharply. 
Deaths from firearms also reached 
the peak for all ages as did deaths 
from railroad accidents. 

One development that bids fair 
to make the school a safer place in 
which to live and work is the com- 
pulsory training of building custo- 
dians in fire prevention as a require- 
ment for appointment and tenure. 

An improved method of conduct- 
ing fire drills is the one utilized in 
Texas. Each school in that state uses 
what is called the “red ball system.” 
The building principal assisted by a 
committee of older pupils plans each 
fire drill in advance. The plan is 
kept secret. The purpose is to block 
certain stairways, corridors, and exits 
by means of one or more red balls. 
The teachers and children are trained 
in this way to meet every possible 
situation which may arise when fire 
occurs. 

A recent development which defi- 
nitely has increased safety from fire 
is the wide use of the self-inspection 
blank for schools, adopted by the 
National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, and the re- 


quirement that it be filled out at least 
once a month when an inspection is 
made by the school custodian and a 
member of the teaching staff. The 
questions on this  self-inspection 
blank are so worded that a negative 
answer automatically indicates an 
unsatisfactory condition. The use of 
this form is being extended through- 
out the United States and today 900 
city school systems use it. 

The school safety patrol organized 
in over 800 school systems has been 
an effective means for protecting the 
lives of children. The number of 
accidents to school children at street 
crossings has been materially de- 
creased. 

Standards for pupil transportation 
represent an important development 
for child safety. In recent years stan- 
dards for busses which transport 
children, requirements for drivers, 
insurance, and regular inspection of 
equipment have been developed in 
a number of states. Those states 
which have comprehensive standards 
or codes are California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

One definite trend toward the 
elimination of hazards is the better 
planning of buildings and inspection 
during construction by state depart- 
ments of education. Thirty-six state 
departments are given sufficient au- 
thority either through law or regu- 
lations of the state board of educa- 
tion to require construction that 
eliminates many hazards. 
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The practice inaugurated by the 
National Safety Council of collect- 
ing student accident reports from 
schools each month is a recent devel- 
opment which should receive sup- 
port from every school in America. 
For the first six months of the current 
school year reports were received 
from 65 school systems with an 
aggregate enrollment of 850,000 pu- 
pils. Complete monthly reports cov- 
ering the accident history of the 
total enrollment in American schools 
would give us a body of information 
of incalculable value in planning a 
safety program to eliminate many 
hazards about which we now possess 
limited knowledge. 

As a program for making safety 
instruction effective, I suggest the 
following: 

1. It must impart information 
about hazards, make boys and girls 
conscious of these hazards, and, 
above all, supply them with adequate 
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information adapted to their ages 
from as great a variety of sources as 
possible. 

2. It must provide for the devel- 
opment of ideals of personal safety, 
for the protection of others, and of 
cooperation so that the provisions 
for safety which are set up in the 
community may be utilized to the 
fullest extent. 

3. The program must offer oppor- 
tunity for training in those situations 
which present hazards so that pupils 
may develop habits of safe behavior 
in the complex situations which are 
presented to them daily. It must pro- 
vide large opportunity for the prac- 
tice of these activities in commonly 
encountered situations. 

4. The program must include 
provisions for adequate reporting of 
all accidents that happen to children 
enrolled in all the schools. 

5. The program must place em- 
phasis upon character training. 


Charles H. Elliott is State Commissioner of Educa- 

tion for New Jersey. Reported from an address 

before the National Education Association, July 2, 
1936, at Portland, Oregon. 


tt the Cook County, Illinois, annual spelling bee, the judges 
missed one of the words but were corrected by the contestants. Be- 
cause of a typographical error on the judges’ list “inadvertently” was 
spelled “inadvertantly” by the judges although the children in the 
contest spelled the word correctly. The children’s spelling was cred- 


ited, however, a few minutes after the contest. 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


TIMON COVERT 
In School Life 


OW many schools closed this 
year with less than normal terms, be- 
cause of lack of funds? How many 
children were affected by such clos- 
ing? How much did the shortage of 
funds amount to? Such questions 
were asked each chief state school 
officer by the United States Office 
of Education early in March this 
year. Significant facts were reported 
by 39 state departments of education. 
A summary follows: 

Closed Schools and Pupils without 
School Facilities—tIn eight of the 
39 states which supplied data, some 
schools had closed because of lack 
of funds; five other states reported 
that some of theirs would be obliged 
to close early for the same reason. 

Of the eight states in which 
schools had closed by the first of 
March owing to lack of funds, five 
reported 160,756 children out of 
school as a result. Estimates in re- 
ports from nine states indicated that 
before the end of the school year a 
total of 1,562,374 children would 
be out of schools closed abnormally 
early because of lack of funds. The 
estimates varied from fewer than 
100 children in one of the nine states 
to 800,000 in another. 

Shortage of School Funds.—The 
amount of funds which school dis- 
tricts needed this spring but did not 
have to keep their schools open for 
the ordinary terms was reported 


(estimated in some instances) for 
10 states. In all, it amounted to 
$4,235,460. The need ranged from 
$500 in one state to $2,600,000 in 
another. Reports from three states 
did not state the amount. 

In connection with the study of 
the closing of schools within a state 
due to shortage in school funds it is 
illuminating to note a certain feature 
in many state school support plans. 
This is the provision whereby the 
state uses a part or all of the revenue 
collected for distribution to the pub- 
lic schools to aid those of its school 
districts which, without such assist- 
ance, are unable to support a founda- 
tion program. 

Improvement in School Facilities. 
—By comparing expenditures for 
the public schools during the year 
just closing with those of the im- 
mediately preceding years we have 
some indication of whether or not 
school conditions are improving. Re- 
ports from 32 states show the results 
of such comparisons. Of these, 24 
show increases in total current ex- 
penses, three show no change, while 
five show decreases. The increases 
vary from 1 percent in one state to 
40 percent in another; a few of the 
reports indicating increases did not 
state the amount of increase. Of five 
states reporting reductions in current 
school expenses, one shows 14 per- 
cent, each of two shows 5 percent, 
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while the others do not state the per- 
cent of reduction. 

Teachers’ Salaries—Increases in 
the pay of teachers ranging from a 
small percent to as much as 20 per- 
cent over that of two years ago were 
reported from 23 states. Three re- 
ports indicate no change, while five 
show decreases ranging from 3 to 
9 percent. 

Operation and Maintenance of 
School Buildings.—Nineteen of the 
39 states reporting indicate increases 
this year in expenditures for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of school 
buildings. These imcreases range 
from 2.4 percent in one state to 48 
percent in another. On the other hand 
10 states report no change while 
four report decreases ranging from 
1 to 20 percent in expenditures for 
these items. Six reports made no re- 
ply to this question. 

Capital Outlays——Thirty-one re- 
ports specified whether larger or 
smaller expenditures were authorized 
for school-building purposes this 
year than during preceding years. 
Of these, 23 report increases vary- 
ing from 10 to 1,000 percent. How- 
ever, six reports show no change in 
regard to this item of expense while 
two report decreases. 

Length of School Term.—Seven- 
teen states report that there will be 
no change in the length of school 
terms. Ten states, however, report 
increases varying from 1 to 10 per- 
cent. Alabama and Illinois report 
school terms shorter by 20 and 5.5 
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percent, respectively, than those of 
2 years ago while Indiana reports 
that her schools will be open 2 days 
less. 

Improvement in Services and Fi- 
nances.—Some or all of the follow- 
ing types of schools, classes, and 
services have been restored or in- 
creased in at least some communities 
after a period of discontinuance in 
19 states: kindergartens, schools and 
classes for handicapped children, 
night schools, art, music, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, agricul- 
ture, health programs, and transpor- 
tation. On the other hand, 13 states 
report little or no progress in restor- 
ing these services. 

Replying to the request for a 
summary statement regarding the 
present condition of the schools as 
compared with conditions two years 
ago, a majority of the state school 
officials report conditions are im- 
proved. Of the 32 reports containing 
such statements, 30 indicate definite 
improvement in some respects or in 
some sections of the state; the other 
two indicate that little or no improve- 
ment is apparent. A few reporting 
improvement call attention to the 
fact that some school communities 
still experience much financial diffi- 
culty, but the schools in general are 
in better circumstances than they 
were two years ago. 

Some Conclusions. — Although 
conditions of the public schools dur- 
ing the present year have not been 
reported from all states, there appears 
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to be considerable improvement in 
the conditions of those in a majority 
of the 39 states from which reports 
have been received. Fewer state de- 
partments of education this year than 
last, or the year before that, reported 
the need of out-of-state funds to 
keep their schools in operation ; con- 
sequently the number of children 
deprived of educational facilities by 
the abnormally early closing of 
schools was smaller this year than 
before. 

Improvement in school conditions 
is evidenced by the fact that funds 
for current expenses, for teachers’ 
salaries, and for capital outlays have 
increased in a large number of states 
over those of one and two years ago. 
School terms are somewhat longer 


in several states and many school 
services which suffered curtailment 
during the past years are gradually 
coming back as a part of the regular 
school program. 

This improvement reported from 
a number of states on the financial 
condition of the schools is due in 
part, of course, to the extent of in- 
dustrial recovery. However, legis- 
lation enacted in 1933, 1934, and 
1935 to remedy unsatisfactory school 
finance systems in a number of states 
has been an important factor. The 
state as a unit for the production of 
revenue to guarantee a foundation 
education program for every public 
school is now a real feature of many 
more state school support systems 
than was true in 1933. 


Timon Covert is Specialist in School Finance, 
United States Office of Education. Reported from 
School Life, XXI (June, 1936), 283-84. 


A OW starkly the sinister shadow of death or injury by traffic 
crashes falls across the lives of today’s high school students was 
revealed by a recent study in a Seattle high school, according to 
Worth McClure, Seattle Superintendent. 

This student body of 2,300, ages 12 to 20, the study revealed, 
had lost no less than 154 relatives, while 924 relatives had been 
injured. Personal acquaintances of this group to the number of 739 
had been killed in automobile accidents while traffic injuries had be- 
fallen 1876 friends and personal acquaintances. Small wonder that 
over 1000 of these students indicated their interest in an after-school 
class in automobile safety including study of traffic regulations. 
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SOME RECENT TRENDS IN STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


WALTER D. CocKING 
In a publication of the Research Division, N. E. A. 


SINCE 1900 the states have as- 
sumed more direct responsibility for 
controlling and financing the pro- 
grams of education. This procedure 
has resulted in increased legislation 
dealing with various phases of the 
school program. In this brief study 
it has been impossible to deal with 
all important problems but the trends 
as revealed by the data presented 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. More than half of the states 
have adopted new forms of taxation 
to either replace or supplement the 
property tax. 

Chief among these have been the 
personal income tax, the state busi- 
ness income tax, and the state gen- 
eral sales tax. In the seven-year period 
from 1928 to 1934 inclusive, 15 
states added an income tax law, 15 
states added a business income tax, 
and 19 states levied sales taxes. 

2. Through the adoption of 
equalization plans most of the states 
have indicated an interest in provid- 
ing an adequate school program for 
all children but only a few states 
have been willing to pay for more 
than 30 percent of the cost of this 
program. 

3. Legislatures have enacted many 
provisions requiring that certain sub- 
jects shall be included in the school 
curriculum. However, the tendency 
in recent years has been to delegate 
to state school officials the responsi- 
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bility of regulating the curriculum. 

4. There has been a gradual in- 
crease in the number of states requir- 
ing that textbooks be provided at 
public expense. 

5. Most state boards of education 
have not been delegated the respon- 
sibility of selecting textbooks. 

6. There has been a rather uni- 
form development in the regulations 
affecting compulsory attendance. The 
period of time for compulsory at- 
tendance has been extended and re- 
quirements for labor permits have 
become more stringent. 

7. Most states have assumed the 
control of teacher certification and 
have raised the minimum require- 
ments for initial certificates. 

8. Approximately 50 percent of 
the states have adopted teacher re- 
tirement systems. 

9. Progress has been made since 
1900 in developing state salary 
schedules but since 1930 teachers 
have been required to bear a sig- 
nificant part of the reductions in 
local and state government costs. 

10. Ex officio members are being 
eliminated from state boards of edu- 
cation. 

11. There has been little change 
in the method of selecting the chief 
state school officer. 

12. Very little progress has been 
made in the development of larger 
local school units. 
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13. Few states have enacted pro- 
visions regulating school transpor- 
tation. 

14. Many states have reorganized 


their state programs of higher edu- 
cation and have unified the control 


of all institutions under one state 
board. 


Walter D. Cocking is Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Tennessee. Reported from Some 
Recent Trends in State School Legislation pub- 
lished by the Educational Research Service of the 
National Education Association. 


(utsTaNDING variations in 
the total current expenditure a pupil 
in urban and rural schools show the 
need for a more uniformly adequate 
system in the financing of the public 
schools over the nation. 

A study was made in 145 urban 
school systems and 440 rural systems 
(by county, town, or parish) for the 
year 1933-34 of the following items: 
general control, instruction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, coordinate activi- 
ties and auxiliary agencies, fixed 
charges, and total current expense. 

It was noticeable that for every 
item except coordinate activities and 
auxiliary agencies the urban schools 
spent more than twice as much per 
pupil as did the rural schools. The 
rural schools spent more for auxiliary 
agencies because transportation cost 


Reported from “Urban and Rural School Expendi- 

tures” by Lester B. Herlihy in School Life, XXI 

(June, 1936), 272. Mr. Herlihy is a member of the 

Statistical Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
W ashington, D. C. 


is the largest part of this item. 
The figures for all sections of the 
United States follow: 


Urban Rural 

General control $ 3.02 $ 1.43 
Instruction 66.98 30.76 
Operation 8.77 3.46 
Maintenance 2.82 1.21 
Coordinate activities 

and auxiliary 

agencies 2.91 5.52 
Fixed charges 1.92 72 
Total current 

expense 86.42 43.10 
Per diem expenditure .48 .28 


Expenditure on basis 
of 100-day school 


session 47.56 27.59 
Number of days in 
average session 181.7 156.2 
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ERHAPS no one knows just 
what is to be involved in the social 
reconstruction now under way. Pre- 
dictions are quite as much colored 
by hopes as by evidence. But nearly 
all observers profess to see the fol- 
lowing as distinguishing features of 
current social reconstruction: 

1. A rapid increase in cooperation. 
—No matter what one may believe 
in respect to state socialism, an age 
of large-scale production and distri- 
bution calls for cooperation. While 
rugged individualism may still be a 
fine ideal, there is no doubt that it 
can be allowed free play only in a 
much more restricted sphere than 
formerly. Persons who cannot learn 
to live happily in an atmosphere of 
cooperation are bound to find life 
unhappy in the years ahead. 

2. Greatly expanded civic educa- 
tion among youths and adults.— 
Democracy is facing its first real test 
in this country. Only as the citizen- 
ship of tomorrow takes seriously the 
task of maintaining democracy can 
we hope to escape the fate which is 
overtaking other nations where self- 
government is being lost. There is 
no other way to take the task serious- 
ly than for adults to study system- 
atically the issues involved. 

3. Increased leisure.—Even if jobs 
become available to all, the required 
work week seems likely to be shorter 
than ever before. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


FREDERIC J. KELLY 
In the Junior College Journal 


4. A lengthening of the period of 
education for the rank and file of 
young people——Even if technolog- 
ical displacement does not continue 
to make it difficult for immature 
workers to get jobs, the growing 
intricacies of social and economic 
relationships will require a longer 
period of schooling to assure a basis 
for understanding. The recent rapid 
increase of high school enrollment 
will undoubtedly extend to the jun- 
ior college to a much larger degree 
than it has in recent years. 

What do the above essential fea- 
tures of current reconstruction mean 
to the junior college? I shall offer 
six points in brief and partial an- 
swer: 

1. The junior college must be a 
distinctly community institution — 
An important place in the American 
scheme of education is filled by jun- 
ior colleges which do the first two 
years of a four-year college course, 
or which serve a rather select group 
who wish only a two-year college 
course. However, these two types of 
college do not have a great deal to 
contribute directly to social recon- 
struction. The junior college which 
attacks vigorously the problems of 
social reconstruction must find its 
service in meeting the needs of its 
community. It must be regarded by 
the people of the community as the 
institution to which all may come 
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with their problems of post-high 
school education. In every town to- 
day a goodly fraction of those who 
have finished the high school course 
are idle; the values of their educa- 
tion are disintegrating; the expendi- 
tures for their earlier education are 
being nullified. The problem needs 
to be solved on a permanent and 
comprehensive basis, rather than by 
correspondence classes, post-graduate 
high school work, and the creation 
of emergency junior colleges. 

2. The junior college must be 
married to the high school.—Con- 
sidering the long-standing conjugal 
relation between the junior and the 
senior college, I realize that this sug- 
gested marriage may constitute big- 
amy. Nevertheless, to help in social 
reconstruction the junior college 
must be intimately related to the high 
school. The two institutions must 
join in a common task. Specifically, 
that task is to bridge the gap between 
school and job for, on the average, 
about 500 youths in a town of 
10,000 people. 

3. The junior college must em- 


phasize vocational training.—lIf the - 


faculty of the community junior col- 
lege fears to soil its academic hands 
with agricultural machinery and 


livestock, or with the grease of an 
automobile engine, then they are 
living in a world removed from the 
problems of those students most in 
need of adjustment. The spirit of the 
junior college must be sincerely hos- 
pitable to labor. 


The junior college should provide 
regular training for vocations supple- 
mented by a wide expansion of the 
apprenticeship idea. All the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial 
leaders of the community should be 
enlisted to provide young people 
with a chance to connect with real 
jobs. Supplementing both vocational 
training and private apprenticeships 
young people might be enlisted in 
the public service to perform under 
supervision educationally valuable 
work of a public character. 

4. The junior college must take 
the lead in enriching the leisure time 
of all the young people of the com- 
munity.—This objective seems trite 
enough, but the dominant idea is 
very important. Society has thrown 
all sorts of obstacles in the way of 
youth’s wholesome expression of its 
exuberence. A repressive atmosphere 
surrounds young people. They feel 
that adults tolerate them rather than 
cooperate with them. With increased 
leisure, crime increases among youth. 
Marriage is delayed for certain class- 
es of young people by financial diffi- 
culties. In many, abnormal attitudes 
toward sexual relationships develop. 
These and many other conditions 
combine to make a positive program 
imperative. 

I am aware that many will regard 
this suggestion as unworkable. They 
are already overloaded with work in 
the interests of the relatively small 
numbers enrolled in their institu- 
tions. Budgets are meager. The tra- 
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ditions are for an academic institu- 
tion. But I believe that a community 
educational institution which leads 
the way in uniting all youth agencies 
in a positive leisure program to re- 
store the abundant life to youth will 
get a ready response from the com- 
munity. To carry it out a surprising 
amount of competent help will vol- 
unteer. At any rate, will you ask 
yourselves this question: “If the 
schools and colleges do not do this 
job, who will?” 

5. The junior college must be the 
center of the adult education program 
of the community. — Social recon- 
struction calls for two kinds of adult 
education in particular. First, many 
men and women need to be brought 
up-to-date on the content and method 
of their vocational lives. What was 
good enough a few years ago is not 
good enough today, and jobs are 
slipping away from them. 

Second, if the United States is to 


make a success of its experiment in 
democracy something must be done 
to get adults to take seriously their 
responsibilities as citizens. Some 
agency in the community must inter- 
est itself in this program—it will 
not run itself—and it would be nat- 
ural for the sort of junior college 
described above to take the lead in 
organizing a program of adult civic 
education. 

6. The junior college must edu- 
cate for social intelligence.—This is 
the most basic of all the requirements 
of the college. The next generation 
must be grounded in the informa- 
tion concerning the interdependence 
of people in a machine civilization. 
To get understanding of our social 
and economic situation is the first 
step on the road of ridding it of 
some of its faults. The junior college 
is the institution to which we look 
with most hope for that essential 
widespread understanding. 


Frederic J. Kelly is Chief of the Division of Higher 


Education, United States 


Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C. Reported from the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, VI (May, 1936), 427-33. 
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—_) R. WALTER C. EELLS reports that since 1928 there has been 
an increase of 27 percent in the number of junior colleges in the 
United States and an increase of 142 percent in enrollment. For 
1936 the enrollment in junior colleges, including both public and 


private, totaled 122,514. 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


EpWIN R. EMBREE 


Z HE Negro in his Afro-American 
transfer represents probably the most 
complete jump from one culture to 
another made by any large group in 
all history. His achievements are the 
more remarkable because he has had 
to make that tremendous shift in 
civilization without sympathetic aid, 
in spite of handicaps and obstacles 
constantly put in the way of his 
adaption and progress. . 

Up to the time of emancipation, 
70 years ago, the Negro’s public edu- 
cation was prohibited by law. His 
slavery kept him in a completely de- 
pendent state and prevented him 
from learning that independence and 
exercising that initative on which 
American civilization is so largely 
based. 

Emancipation and the amend- 
ments following it removed the 
grossest of the handicaps and restrict- 
ions. But it removed also the earlier 
supports. No edict could in itself 
give the Negro education, economic 
competence, knowledge of the laws 
of health, acquaintance and skill in 
the ways of American life. All of 
the attributes of real independence 
this race has had to win for itself 
slowly and painfully. 

That the Negro has advanced so 
far is a tribute to his own abilities 
and to the steadily increasing inter- 
est and support of his white neigh- 
bors. 


The crude measure of this pro- 


gress is literacy. At emancipation less 
than 5 percent of the 4,500,000 
Negroes could read and write. Today 
well over 80 percent of the 
12,000,000 Negroes in America are 
literate. By every other measure of 
educational achievement, Negroes 
have made progress. Not only have 
they continued to make their own 
special contributions to American 
life, especially in folk music and 
folk art, and more recently in the 
formal expression of these in the 
fine arts, but they have made schol- 
atly contributions to academic life. 

One-tenth of the population of 
the nation and more than one-fourth 
of the South’s population is Negro. 
Four-fifths of the race still lives in 
southern states, where it must gain 
its education in segregated schools. 
Today, 2,250,000 Negro children 
are enrolled in the 25,000 elemen- 
tary schools in the 17 southern states 
which have segregated school sys- 
tems. This leaves nearly 900,000 of 
elementary school age for whom 
there are no schools, or who are not 
in school. Poor as this record of only 
70 percent attendance is for America 
—which has set the ideal of common 
schooling for all—it still shows that 
Negroes in the South are in school 
in a higher proportion than the gen- 
eral populations of most nations of 
the world, 

In the southern segregated system, 
150,000 Negroes are in 2,000 
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schools of secondary level. In speci- 
fically Negro institutions, the college 
enrollment has multiplied tenfold in 
18 years, from 2,637 in 1916 to 
19,000 in 1930 to 25,000 in 1934- 
35. Besides many notable private 
Negro universities, four of which 
are among the leading scholarly in- 
stitutions of the South, every south- 
ern state maintains at least one col- 
lege for Negroes, largely for the 
training of teachers, and many of the 
states maintain more than one such 
college. Congress by direct appropri- 
ations, which recently have averaged 
well over $1,000,000 a year, supports 
Howard University in Washington, 
D. C., the only national university 
we have in the sense of receiving its 
support directly from Congress. 

When one remembers that at 
emancipation there were in effect no 
schools for Negroes whatever and a 
defiant opposition to the idea of edu- 
cating Negroes, the present achieve- 
ments are revolutionary. In 1835 the 
legislature of North Carolina passed 
an act prohibiting public instruction 
of Negroes. Just 100 years later that 
state was leading the nation in pub- 
lic instruction for Negroes, with 
2,514 public schools, 147 of them at 
high school level, and with five state- 
supported colleges, and an annual 
public expenditure for Negro edu- 
cation of over $5,000,000. 

But from the standpoint of democ- 
racy the support of Negro education 
is still grudging and unfair. The 
average for all the southern states 
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for which figures are available is an 
annual expenditure on education of 
$12.57 per Negro pupil as contrasted 
with $44.31 per white pupil. These 
figures are more depressing when it 
is remembered that the South, which 
is poorer than other sections, pays 
less than half as much even for the 
education of its white children as the 
nation as a whole, where the average 
pupil expenditure is $99 a year. 
The story in its stark reality is that 
the average Negro child gets only 
about one-quarter as much schooling 
as his southern white neighbor, only 
one-eighth as much as the nation as 
a whole. In certain of the states of 
the deep South, the discrepancy is 
still greater. Georgia spends an 
average of $35.42 for each white 
pupil, and $6.38 for each Negro; 
Mississippi $45.34 per pupil for 
whites, and $5.45 for Negroes. 
Children of the 3,000,000 Negroes 
of the deep South have less than one- 
fifteenth the opportunity for educa- 
tion of the average American child. 
This shocking picture can be elab- 
orated from every conceivable angle. 
The value of school plant and equip- 
ment averages in the South in the 
white schools $157 per pupil; in the 
colored schools $37 per pupil. The 
discrepancies are expressed in shabby 
buildings, in rickety furniture, in 
tattered textbooks, or none at all, in 
poorly trained, under-paid teachers, 
in short school terms. “The Negro 
child may be smart,” was Booker 
Washington's quip, “but it’s paying 
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him too great a compliment to expect 
him to learn in three months what it 
takes the white child eight months 
to master.” 

It is good that Negroes can still 
laugh at their plight; but to educa- 
tors these discriminations should be 
no laughing matter. 

On the grounds of democracy, 
humanity, and sportsmanship, the 
case for equal and adequate schools 
for all the people is so self-evident 
that fair-minded men cannot ques- 
tion it. But the case for more ade- 
quate Negro schools rests on more 
immediate and selfish grounds than 
humanitarianism and fair play. 

In modern civilization, progress 
for any group is facilitated or re- 
tarded by the progress or backward- 
ness of all other groups. In health 
the connection is clearest. Tubercu- 
losis—the white plague—is three 
times as common among Negroes as 
among whites. With the associations 
between white and colored, especial- 
ly in the South—mammies, servants, 


children—this and other infectious 
diseases are passed back and forth. 
If we leave one great group of the 
population unprotected, none of 
these diseases will be curbed. They 
can only be prevented by general 
education to hygienic habits and 
higher standards of living. 

The crime rate among Negroes is 
high. Yet an Alabama judge recently 
remarked, ‘‘No Negro has ever been 
brought into my court who had 
passed the sixth grade in school.” 
Education, in its broadest sense, is 
the chief protection of any communi- 
ty against crime and disorder, and 
the wise society guarantees this edu- 
cation to the very groups whose dis- 
order it might fear. 

That the living standards of the 
poor are the measure of the prosper- 
ity of the community and the nation 
is a truism. A rise in the standard 
of living of the Negroes is the sur- 
est way to prosperity for the South. 
And education is the surest means 
of raising living standards. 


Edwin R. Embree is President of the Julius Rosen- 

wald Fund, Chicago, Illinois. Reported from an 

address before the Department of Superintendence 

of the National Education Association, February 27, 
1936, at St. Louis, Missouri. 


JHE student governing body at Radcliffe College recently voted 
to permit girls to take their knitting to classes providing they do not 
rattle their needles—Journal of Higher Education. 
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GROWING UP AT SCHOOL 
C. A. DAwson 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ia focus of attention in this 
article is not the physical maturation 
of the school population but the de- 
velopment of personality. Physical 
factors affect the latter process in 
many ways. The squint-eyed, snub- 
nosed, red-headed, or corpulent are 
extraordinarily sensitive to the gibes 
of their schoolmates. Quite often 
some such highly visible feature sin- 
gles out the child for more attention 
and embarrassment than dull-witted- 
ness, which may be partly concealed. 

Then too, attention may be direc- 
ted to other matters over which chil- 
dren have little or no control: the 
style of their clothes, their fathers’ 
occupations, the neighborhoods in 
which they live, the ethnic groups to 
which they belong, the religious and 
political allegiance of their family 
groups. Any of these elements may 
enter the social situation, and affect 
the child’s sense of well-being in the 
treatment of his schoolmates. 

It is necessary to his personal de- 
velopment that the child learn to 
play a significant role in the eyes of 
his fellows. But when factors in his 
social situation arouse undue atten- 
tion they are likely to contribute 
abnormal features to the person’s 
conception of himself and lead to ab- 
errant compensatory behavior. High 
visibility may be appropriate to 
meteors—whose lives are momentary 
—but not to school children. 
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School groups should be so con- 
stituted that the growing-up process 
goes on with a minimum of direction 
by the teacher. While the process is 
painful at times, children may be 
expected to find their appropriate 
places in the group without much 
interference. The teacher’s position 
is that of specialized leadership, and 
he must succeed in becoming, in 
greater measure than is ordinarily 
achieved, an integral part of the pri- 
mary group which children invari- 
ably form in any fairly stable situa- 
tion. This involves knowing not only 
the intricacies of the immediate group 
situation but also the typical neigh- 
borhood and class heritages of the 
group. These local heritages set cul- 
tural limits within which the process 
of self-discovery by his pupils must 
take place. In so far as he ignores or 
affronts their norms of behavior— 
matters that have been surrounded 
by impressive social sanctions—he 
fails to utilize resources on which 
the effectiveness of his leadership 
largely depends. Many of the local 
beliefs require redefinition in terms 
of the wider heritage which the 
school transmits. In this redefinition, 
which is an essential part of the 
growing-up process, the teacher 
plays a leading role. Thus, teaching 
with emphasis on this process places 
a heavy burden on the teacher. To 
meet this situation he should be as- 
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signed a lighter class-load than is 
usual, and his professional prerequi- 
sites should include a knowledge of 
human situations and skill in dealing 
with them. The fact that so many 
teachers pay little attention to the 
growing-up process except when it 
disturbs classroom routine challenges 
a restatement of educational policy 
which will focus attention on objec- 
tives which matter most—those 
phases of personality development 
which come to light in school situa- 
tions. 

The more formal elements of the 
social heritage selected for transmis- 
sion are found in the texts and other 
books comprising the curriculum, 
and these elements also are an integ- 
ral part of the situation in which 
young persons grow up. Broadly, the 
curriculum should give expression 
to values already articulate in the 
community, but these values should 
not be conceived as static. 

A wide selection of the accessible 
experiences of preceding generations 
has a significant bearing on the grow- 
ing-up process for it provides vicari- 
ously a range of experience that helps 
the growing person to find his place 


C. A. Dawson is on the faculty of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Reported from the Journal of 
Educational Sociology, IX (May, 1936), 532-7. 


in relation to others. However, there 
has been in the past a marked ten- 
dency to make the transmission of 
the wider social heritage subsidiary 
to the special vocational preparation 
desired by some parents and many 
“vocationalizers.” The imposition of 
vocational choices is not in keeping 
with an educational policy designed 
to help young persons grow up. If 
they are made acquainted with repre- 
sentatives of many vocations, and 
become familiar with typical achieve- 
ments of representative vocations, 
vocational choices will emerge as a 
natural phase of the growing-up pro- 
cess itself. 

Overemphasis in the curriculum 
with respect to the aquisition of 
knowledge pertinent to the so-called 
learned professions has made for the 
presentation of abstract ideas in 
forms unsuitable to the immature, 
and has caused essential phases of 
personal development to be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of knowledge 
aquisition. However, it is reasonably 
certain that forces are being set in 
motion which will cause administra- 
tors to place more emphasis on the 
growing-up process. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENTAL 
REFORM 


JOHN K. Norton 
In the Teachers College Record 


ERTAIN recent developments 
in political science are of the utmost 
significance to school administration. 

Local government in the United 
States has not operated at a high 
level of efficiency. Most of us have 
merely to think of the situation exist- 
ing in the county and city in which 
we happen to live, and we have evi- 
dence that honest and efficient local 
government has still to be achieved. 
One of the most important causes of 
the shortcomings in local government 
is that the structure and administra- 
tive organization of our local politi- 
cal units are hopelessly obsolete and 
fearfully cumbersome. 

This situation has received the at- 
tention of growing numbers of polit- 
ical scientists who have created a 
series of organizations, one of the 
major objectives of which is to ac- 
complish certain basic governmental 
reforms. 

What is the duty of educators to- 
ward these agencies of governmental 
reform which hold certain definite 
opinions concerning how public edu- 
cation should be organized and ad- 
ministered? An answer can be ap- 
proached through an analysis of the 
changes in political structure advo- 
cated by these reformists. 

First, the teaching profession can 
heartily subscribe to the broad 
objective — government which is 
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effective and honest. We can better 
inform ourselves as to revisions in 
government which are in the public 
interest. We can actively cooperate 
with agencies anxious to achieve 
these desirable revisions. In our class- 
es, we can more realistically face the 
need of reform. 

Second, we can support the objec- 
tive which aims to simplify govern- 
ment and abolish unnecessary, over- 
lapping jurisdictions. In the United 
States today there are no less than 
175,369 local administrative units. 
Of these, 127,000 are school dis- 
tricts. We cannot defend the con- 
tinued existence of so large a num- 
ber. 

There may have been a time when 
conditions of travel and communi- 
cation justified tens of thousands of 
minor governmental jurisdictions 
but that time has long since passed. 
The teaching profession should co- 
operate in bringing about an appro- 
priate reorganization of obsolete and 
costly governmental units, which to- 
day constitute an incubus upon the 
back of efficient public administra- 
tion. Many of the worst educational 
situations with which the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion came in contact were due to the 
fact that the school systems concerned 
were dependent upon or tied up 
with, local governmental units, which 
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were so weak that they broke down 
under the stresses of the depression. 

Third, teachers should support 
developments which aim at the pro- 
fessionalization of governmental per- 
sonnel—which seek to replace un- 
trained, political spoilsmen by trained 
and professionally-minded officials. 
This is no new issue to teachers. Since 
the time of Horace Mann we have 
striven to divorce the appointment 
and tenure of teachers from stulti- 
fying partisan politics. In general 
we have succeeded but in some in- 
stances we have failed, as in the case 
of the infamous proceedings which 
recently took place in Massachusetts 
in relation to Payson Smith. 

Fourth, governmental reformists 
place great emphasis on the central- 
ization of responsibility in the hands 
of a chief executive. In the state it 
would be the governor; in the city 
or county, the mayor or manager. An 
executive budget would be devel- 
oped, which means one budget, in- 
cluding the funds appropriated for 
education. This budget would be 
prepared by the mayor or manager 
and be approved by the local coun- 


cil. The fiscal independence of 
school boards would disappear. Some 
have even advocated the abolition 
of school boards as such and the 
transfer of their functions to a sin- 
gle legislative agency in each locality. 

Here we must take issue. The in- 
dependent status of education in 
the governmental structure of most 
localities is a reflection of the unique 
importance of this function in a 
democracy. It also suggests that par- 
ents feel a peculiar concern toward 
the school. Responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of such an important 
and costly public enterprise should 
be clearly defined. There should be 
no confusion as to who is responsi- 
ble when schools are well or poorly 
administered. 

The proper limits to observe, so 
far as education is concerned in mov- 
ing toward better executive and 
budgetry organization, have been 
clearly marked out. Researches have 
developed the mechanisms whereby 
all proper demands of economical 
and efficient administration can be 
met by education, without surren- 
dering its independent status. 


‘John K. Norton is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

Teachers College Record, XXXVII (May, 1936), 
686-90. 
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THE CASE FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Dorotny E. BRADBURY 
In Childhood Education 


sain ORMERLY nursery schools had 
to be appraised in terms of what 
educators believed to be their bene- 
fits for the child. Now for the first 
time research that evaluates such in- 
stitutions is being accumulated. 

Intellectual Growth—Here the 
researches are at variance. Goode- 
nough made a comparison of the IQ 
of 28 children before and after a 
year’s attendance at the nursery 
school with the corresponding men- 
tal ranges of an equal number of 
paired controls and found practically 
a zero correlation between gain in 
IQ and length of attendance. 

Hildreth compared the Stanford- 
Binet test records of 41 children 
entering first grade with at least four 
months of nursery school or kinder- 
garten experience to 48 children 
entering without such experience and 
found no real differences between 
the groups. 

Kawin and Hoefer concluded from 
a study of two- and three-year-old 
children that in approximately seven 
months (the time of the study) the 
nursery school does not produce 
measurable effects on the mental and 
physical status of children of these 
ages. 

On the other hand, Barrett and 
Koch found that a group of child- 
ren placed under a nursery school 
regime for from six to nine months 
showed consistently greater gains in 
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mental test performance than did a 
control group who did not receive 
the training. The average IQ was 
raised from 91.7 to 112.5. 

In the most extensive study re- 
ported throughout the literature, 
Wellman found a marked increase 
in the IQ during the school year for 
nursery school children. About 600 
children attending the preschool 
laboratories of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station were examined 
with re-examinations at approximate- 
ly six-month intervals when the 
children were in the preschool and at 
approximately one-year intervals up 
to the age of 14 years, six months 
when they were enrolled in the uni- 
versity elementary and high schools. 
On repeated tests, marked increases 
in IQ were found. Significant gains 
in percentiles were made over the 
academic year when the children 
were enrolled in preschool. These 
same children failed to gain over 
the summer months when not in pre- 
school. Within the academic year, 
significantly greater gains were made 
by those children having seven- and 
eight-month intervals of preschool 
attendance between their tests than 
by those having five- or six-month 
intervals. 

In a later report, Wellman points 
out that children attending preschool 
having three, four, and five tests in- 
creased markedly in IQ, whereas 
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non-preschool children did not. 
Although possessing the same IQ at 
the same age in the fall, preschool 
children gained in IQ and non-pre- 
school children did not, so that the 
two groups were significantly differ- 
ent in the spring. 

Personality Development. — A 
group of 22 nursery school children 
who had been tested for personality 
traits by the Bonham-Sargent Scale 
over a period of six months were 
found by Walsh to have developed 
certain personality traits such as in- 
itiative, independence, self-assertion, 
and self-reliance to a much greater 
degree than a comparable control 
group of 21 children without nur- 
sery school training. 

In a preliminary study of the ad- 
justments of nursery school children 
to kindergarten, Cushing found no 
evidence that the nursery school 
trained child makes an inferior ad- 
justment to the kindergarten despite 
his handicaps of four months in 
chronological age. 

Green had a rating scale for social 
adaptability filled out at the begin- 
ning and end of the semester and a 
report for social traits filled out by 
kindergarten teachers having chil- 
dren directly from the home and 
from the nursery school. At both 


Dorothy E. Bradbury is Research Associate in Pub- 

lications, lowa Child Welfare Research Station. 

Reported from Childhood Education, XII (June, 
1936), 406-8. 


times the average rating was prac- 
tically identical. The report on social 
traits showed that nursery school 
children reacted more positively as 
a result of their greater indepen- 
dence and social balance. 

Health and Health Habits. — 
Updegraff compared the health rec- 
ords of 328 nursery school children 
in terms of frequency of chickenpox, 
measles, mumps, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough with the frequency 
of the same diseases in children of 
like age and environment not attend- 
ing nursery school. It was found that 
preschool children consistently con- 
tracted fewer of these diseases. 

Walsh reported that the nursery 
school children whom she studied 
developed superior habits of health 
and order when compared to a group 
of non-nursery school children. 

Anderson found that the home 
situation was affected to some degree 
by the nursery school, particularly 
in diet. However, there is little trans- 
fer of eating and sleeping habits ac- 
quired in school. 

The studies now available would 
seem to make out a favorable case 
for nursery schools on the basis of in- 
tellectual level, personality changes, 
contraction of contagious diseases, 
and effect on home situation. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


ARTHUR EpWIN Krows 
In the Educational Screen 


aes dazzling developments in 
the rise of the theatrical motion pic- 
ture industry have made it difficult 
to see the continuous and steady 
growth of the use of motion pictures 
in education. 

Many probably useful records of 
fact in the history of ‘‘non-theatrical 
films” are fading from our grasp. 
Unless some effort is made to pre- 
serve them, they may be irretrievably 
lost. 

One is surprised and somewhat 
disturbed to discover that the history 
is not so recent. Since motion pic- 
tures were first introduced impor- 
tantly as classroom apparatus in the 
United States, a quarter of a century 
has elapsed! 

Motion pictures, of course, date 
back to the seventies and eighties. 
They were being shown in the thea- 
ters, along with vaudeville turns, in 
the nineties. In this preliminary 
stage, dominant figures, later to be 
of great non-theatrical importance, 
are found, Lyman Howe was then 
in his heydey with his travelling mo- 
tion picture shows, presented over 
the lyceum circuits, frequently on 
Sundays, as refined educational enter- 
tainment. 

A greater figure was Charles 
Urban, a naturalized Englishman, 
who, in the first years of the century, 
produced those time-lapse miracles 
of flowers that bud, bloom, and 
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wither in a few seconds, pictures of 
microscopic life, color films, and 
what we now know as scientific ani- 
mation, along with much more of 
distinct teaching value. 

While Urban was still in London, 
George Kleine was acting as his 
representative here. Kleine combined 
the Urban output with used films of 
theatrical producers to make a col- 
lection of 1000 films offered in 1910 
to the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. The Board members were 
unable to avail themselves quickly 
of the Kleine proposal to supply the 
schools—no doubt because the pic- 
tures were not really pedagogically 
suitable; but the circumstance was 
widely and favorably reported, and 
the Kleine catalogue of the historic 
thousand, being printed for distribu- 
tion to teachers, surely helped to pave 
the way for the picture services that 
now flourish. 

Until about 1910, there were no 
recognizable subdivisions of pictures, 
anything that had the illusion of 
movement on the screen was a the- 
atrical subject. That year began the 
period of establishment of non-the- 
atrical films, which may be divided 
into seven stages. 

In the first division came the reali- 
zation that proper films for churches, 
clubs, and schools are different from 
the sheerly entertainment product. 
George Kleine’s pioneer effort served 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


to stimulate the manufacture of 
lower-priced, non-professional pro- 
jection equipment, and to provide 
the sort of pictures mentioned. 

World-War-time represented the 
second phase, in which isolated pic- 
tures were brought together for 
emergency showings in cantonments 
and behind the lines, and so, when 
the war was over, constituted a 
source of supply for the non-theatri- 
cal users who had multiplied with 
the years. 

After the war, the overseas projec- 
tion equipment was in large part re- 
turned to America. Much of it was 
put on public sale at junk prices, and 
many a church and school obtained 
its clumsy old projector cheaply from 
this source. 

Inventory days found the Govern- 
ment with about 4,000 reels of use- 
able non-theatrical material and with 
no Congressional appropriation for 
its care and active distribution. This 
difficulty lingered until 1920. Then 
75 extension departments of state 
universities, normal schools, and 
other reputable educational institu- 
tions agreed each to take a share of 
the films and to make them available 
to the public. With the local bases of 
supply thus established, other film 
collections rapidly came into their 
hands for distribution. 

But the conspicious development 
in this third period was the rise of 
the small producer, usually a rough- 
and-ready type, aware that churches 
and schools would spend small sums 


for pictures—accounts too trivial for 
regular theatrical producers. 

Fourth was the impetus given to 
school pictures by the start of the 
visual education movement. An im- 
portant contribution of the Society 
for Visual Education, founded in 
Chicago in 1919, has been its insis- 
tence that a motion picture for the 
classroom is inherently a different 
product from that made for enter- 
tainment, 

Fifth was when the specialized 
users of non-theatrical films decided 
that they were more competent than 
any uninitiated outsiders to provide 
what they needed, and undertook to 
produce their own pictures. This was 
the period, although paralleling oth- 
ers in time, of the Chronicles of 
America, produced under the aus- 
pices of Yale University; of the 
Religious Film Foundation; of the 
University Film Foundation of Har- 
vard; of Eastman Teaching Films, 
and the widespread establishment, in 
the realm of big business, of indus- 
trial film departments. 

Sixth was the result of the dis- 
covery that there was little use in 
making pictures of restricted appeal 
if there was no efficient, dependable 
organization of places in which to 
show them. The backbone of this 
service need was already met to a 
large extent by the Y.M.C.A., by 
the regional centers instituted by 
breaking up the Government's war- 
time supply, and by scattered com- 
mercial concerns. These were the 
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preliminary steps toward a national 
system of distribution. 

Seventh, and last, was the revolu- 
tion in all departments wrought by 
the coming of sound. Picture users, 
hearing the new miracle of science, 
repudiated the silent film. The re- 
cording equipments were expensive 
and unfamiliar, and for a time not 
available generally. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the General 
Electric Company were primarily in 
command of the patent situation. 
By agreement, the latter restricted it- 
self non-theatrically to home movies. 
To exploit the educational and in- 
dustrial ends, then, the A.T. & T., 


through Western Electric and its 
subsidiary Electrical Research Pro- 
ducts, Inc., organized an elaborate 
department under the executive con- 
trol of Col. Frederick L. Devereux. 
What he and the doctors of philoso- 
phy who were brought in to assist 
him have accomplished with the 
generous lot of educational talking 
pictures produced for their program 
—as also with the films produced 
there for the University of Chicago 
—certainly show a constructive in- 
fluence. 

Seven stages of progress have 
placed in the hands of the educator 
a visual aid, extensive and varied, 
and one that has much further to go. 


New Outlook, New York City. Reported from the 
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ROGRESSIVE education is not, as 
so many people falsely suppose, a spec- 
ial new method of education. It is not 
any one method, It is a point of view, 
an attitude. Traditional education had 
the point of view of imposing school 
subjects on children, of making the 
child learn certain things that adults 
thought it was good for him to learn, 
regardless of whether or not he saw 
any function or use for that learning. 

The point of view of progressive 
education, on the other hand, is that the 
function of education is the wholesome, 
all-round development of the child. 
Subject matter has a place, but its place 
is that of only one means of helping 
in the child’s development. 

The child as a person has a right to 
normal, happy, and satisfying growth. 
Progressive education, therefore, looks 
to his physical well-being, and recog- 
nizes mental health, emotional stability, 
as likewise of prime importance. For 
mental and emotional health, there must 
be satisfying and socially acceptable out- 
lets for the child’s energies, opportuni- 
ties for the expression of his own nor- 
mal impulses. There must be a sense of 
security, based upon sympathetic interest 
and understanding on the part of par- 
ents and teachers, and based upon 
success proportionate to effort. And 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 
An Editorial* 


there must be the social satisfaction that 
comes from cooperation with one’s 
fellows. 

Whereas the traditional school tried 
to make people alike, progressive edu- 
cation tends to put a premium on origin- 
ality and initiative. It recognizes that a 
child is going to discover his own apti- 
tudes, abilities, and interests through 
exploration of his own possibilities, and 
recognizes, too, that children must be 
allowed to think for themselves. To try 
to force adult opinions upon children 
in matters where adults differ among 
themselves is, it seems to us, a cardinal 
sin against childhood and against the 
future. 

Progressive education does not ig- 
nore the three R’s. It differs from tra- 
ditional education, however, in placing 
strong emphasis on the need for culti- 
vating the child’s appetite for what he 
is going to learn, for helping him to 
see its use. 

Finally, progressive education tries 
to give to each child a sense of his 
social responsibility, a realization that 
he is a part of an integrated society, a 
realization that his well-being is inex- 
tricably bound up with the well-being 
of his fellows.— By Carleton Wash- 
burne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


* This is the fourth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of the EpucATION DicEst. 
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